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We  broke  a  story  about 


two  beautiful  women, 
a  jilted  lover, 
backroom  intrigue, 
money, 
fame, 
betrayal, 
lies, 

and  a  hit  man  with 
a  guilty  conscience. 

If  it  sounds  like  a  bad  t.v. 

don’t  worry,  it  will  be 


We  don’t  know  if  she’s  innocent.  We  don’t  know  if  she’s  guilty. 
We  do  know  where  you’ll  hear  the  answer  first.  Stand  by 


O  The  Oregonian  is  printed  using  recycled  paper. 


movie. 


Benson’s  brash,  hard¬ 
hitting,  no  holds  barred 
irreverence  makes  him 
one  of  the  most 
refreshing  editorial 
cartoonists  on  the 
scene  today. 


“1  don’t  aim  to  please, 
I  just  aim.  There’s 
nothing  so  small  that 
it  can’t  be  blown  out 
of  proportion.” 


-  Steve  Benson 
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For  rates  and  availability,  please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-2214816  or  212-692-3700. 
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The  assignment  was  a  tough  one: 

Take  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  reaeate  it 
for  another  city. 

The  result  is  a  newly  redesigned 
Tampa  newspaper,  The  Times.  Every 
day,  top  stories  are  summarized  on 
the  front  page  and  columnists  take  an 
entertaining  look  at  local  life,  from  the 
night  scene  to  city  politics.  New 
features  offer  coverage  of  area  colleges 
and  schools  and  topics  of  special 
interest  to  2(>«omethings. 

Why  all  the  fuss? 

About  1  in  12  of  our  readers  lives  in 
Tampa  and  nearby  communities. 

As  our  readership  continues  to  grow, 
more  people  can  count  on  The  Times 
to  know  and  report  what's  going  on 
in  their  city. 

After  months  of  hard  work  by  a 
dedicated  and  creative  staff,  we  have 
an  edition  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
that's  distinctly  Tampa 

Wat  Wms 

A  special  edition  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 


MARCH 

1  3»  15  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Guatemala  City 

1  I  R  —  Missouri  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Meeting,  Capitol 
Plaza  Hotel,  Jefferson  City 

20-22  —  New  England  Newspaper  Association  Spring  Publishers’ 
Convention,  Marriott  Long  Wharf  Hotel,  Boston 
20-23  —  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston 

23- 25  —  America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

12-14  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  J.  W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

20-22  —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  Yotk 

2 1  -23  —  Kansas  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Holidome  Hotel,  Manhattan 

24- 27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

29-5/ 1  —  Religion  Newswriters  Association  Convention,  New 
York  Times  Building,  New  York 

MAY 

1  -4  —  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen  Meeting,  Luxeford  Hotel, 
Minneapolis 

2-6  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Seminar  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 
12-15  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Sheraton 
Grand  Torrey  Pines,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

15-18  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

15-18  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

25- 27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

29-6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FlEJ)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria 

JUNE 

1  -4  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

8-11  —  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists  Conven¬ 
tion,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

1  6- 19  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  National  Conference, 
Regal  Riverfront  Hotel,  St.  Louis 

17-19  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Meeting,  Hol¬ 
iday  Inn  Longboat  Key,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

25-29  —  Nexpo  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center 
25-29  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Co-op 
Marketing  and  Sales  Conference,  Las  Vegas 

25-29  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  Caesar’s  Palace,  Las  Vegas 
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V^ll  annual  convention  •  april  24-27 

^MiBcIn 

S«n  Francisco? 

Make  sure  your  associates  and  friends  know! 


One  of  the  long-standing  services  Editor  &  Publisher  has  provided  attendees  of  this 
annual  convention  is  compilation  and  publication  of  “Who’s  Staying  Where  at  the 
NAA  Convention.”  This  listing  of  attendees,  their  business  affiliation  and  the 
hotel  where  they  will  be  staying  is  published  in  our  pre-convention  issue 
distributed  at  the  convention  and  allows  friends  and  business  associates  to  find 
each  other  easily. 

Because  attendees  make  their  own  hotel  arrangements,  we  rely  on  you  to  tell  us 
where  you  will  be  staying.  Please  take  a  moment  to  fill  in  the  form  below  and 
mail  or  fax  it  back  to  us  by  April  1 . 


Thanks  for  your  help. 


Who's  Stayins  Where  at  the  NAA  Convention 


PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT 


First  and  Last  Name 


First  and  Last  Name  of  Spouse/Guest 


Newspaper/Organization 


City/State 


Others  attending  from  your  organization 


First  and  Last  Name 


First  and  Last  Name 


First  and  Last  Name 


To  ensure  your  listing  in  “Who’s  Staying  Where,”  return  this  form  to  Editor  &  Publisher  no  later  than  April  1,  1994. 


MAILt  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1001 1-4234 
□  FAX:  (212)  691-7287 


Mt(i(?Piiblisher 

The  Only  lTulf|)endenf  Weekly  Journal  of  Newspapeni^ 


OH.MK.PRFSiPm-  HAVF 
YOU  A  STATfMENT 


R)RU5  700AM 


Editori^Publisher 


CONTENTS 


1  O  Selective  Exclusion? 

A  Massachusetts  newspaper  has  filed  a 
civil  lawsuit  charging  that  a  local 
school  board  violated  the  rights  of  its 
reporter  when  it  cited  her  with  trespass 
and  barred  her  from  entering  public 
school  buildings. 


1  1  Sex  Charges  Against 
Graphics  Editor 

A  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  employee  is 
accused  of  sex  crimes  against  young 
girls.  The  publisher  has  accused  police 
of  using  the  case  to  smear  the  paper  in 
retribution  for  aggressive  coverage  of 
the  department. 


1  2  For  Sale 

Family  tensions  prompt  Stauffer  Com¬ 
munications,  Topeka,  Kan.,  to  go  on 
the  block. 


1  3  IPl  Adds 

New  Role 

The  International  Press  Institute  has 
voted  to  serve  as  an  international  me¬ 
dia  monitor  to  protect  journalists  dur¬ 
ing  the  final  10  days  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  election  campaign  in  South  Africa. 


1  4  Releasing 
Classified 
Documents 

A  senator  and  a  congressman  have  in¬ 
troduced  separate  bills  aimed  at  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  time  that  sensitive 
government  information  remains  se¬ 
cret. 


NEWS 
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The  Alameda  Newspaper  Group  in 
California  has  banned  photos  of 
snakes.  Executive  editor  Charles  Coo¬ 
per  says  readers  do  not  want  to  see 
such  photos  with  their  breakfast. 
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interest  in  on-line  services  is  booming; 
Audiotex  yields  a  gushing  river  of  rev¬ 
enue  at  Allentown,  Pa. ,  paper 

40  News  Tech  —  Vendor  appoint¬ 
ments 

42  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
“Wit”  feature  has  a  female  perspective 

47  Classified 


1  5  Is  The  Delicate 
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Bell  companies  are  upset  with  addi¬ 
tions  to  a  Senate  telco  bill  newspapers 
previously  found  acceptable. 
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WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Hanging  loose 


Stock 

3/8/94 

3/1/94 

3/9/93 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

54.00 

52.125 

39.75 

Capital  Cities/A^  Inc.  (NY) 

673.25 

683.00 

507.25 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.25 

27.875 

23.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

40.25 

40.125 

32.25 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

17.375 

17.50 

15.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

53.625 

54.375 

52.125 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  * 

20.625 

20.375 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

58.50 

57.75 

58.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

36.50 

37.00 

31.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY)’ 

23.875 

23.75 

22.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

25.25 

25.25 

20.625 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NIX2)  * 

30.00 

30.50 

33.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.00 

28.00 

29.875 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ) 

20.00 

19.75 

19.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

36.25 

35.25 

38.25 

EW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

27.875 

28.375 

28.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.875 

34.25 

34.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

57.375 

58.125 

54.25 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

244.00 

242.50 

241.25 

» Initial  Public  Offering  - 1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  (Quotes) 

Stock 

3/8/94 

3/1/94 

3/9/93 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

17.125 

16.125 

11.50 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

14.75 

14.625 

10.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.00 

20.125 

18.00 

Reuters  (c) 

93.375 

88.75 

62.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.75 

17.875 

13.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

18.25 

17.50 

14.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

15.00 

14.875 

13.625 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

25.00 

25.125 

23.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.85 

6.74 

3.99 

News  Corp.  Ltd.(c) 

56.375 

56.75 

40.875 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 


DANGLING  MODIFIERS  TAKE  several  forms,  but  they  all 
stem  from  the  same  root;  We  put  the  modifier  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  it  attaches  to  the  wrong  noun  or  pronoun. 

We  find  much  of  our  humor  in  such  unexpected  connec¬ 
tions,  which  is  why  Columbia  Journalism  Review’s  “Lower 
Case”  takes  a  high  percentage  of  its  examples  from  danglers. 

The  several  varieties  of  danglers  flow  from  the  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  modifiers.  An  entire  subordinate  clause  can  serve 
as  a  modifier,  and  so  an  entire  subordinate  clause  can  dan¬ 
gle.  (“Horse  kicks  man  that  bit  mayor.’’)  Participial  phrases 
work  as  adjectives,  so  they  can  dangle  too.  (“Last-minute 
substitute  drowns  leading  students  on  coast  trail.’’)  Preposi¬ 
tional  phrases  modify.  And  prepositional  phrases  dangle. 
(“Jury  acquits  man  of  strangling  woman  over  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence.”)  So  do  plain  old  adjectives  and  adverbs.  (“Crotvd 
keeps  police  from  stabbing  victim.’’) 

So  what’s  the  cure?  As  with  most  problems,  another  set  of 
eyes  offers  the  surest  safeguard.  We  allow  modifiers  to  dan¬ 
gle  because  we  know  what  we  mean.  So  we  ignore  what 
we’ve  actually  written.  But  our  copy  editors,  unaware  of  our 
original  intent,  see  what’s  really  there  and  catch  most  dan¬ 
gling  modifiers. 

Nonetheless,  it  all  starts  with  the  writer.  And  careful 
writers  short-stop  most  danglers  by  being  aware  of  the  claus¬ 
es,  phrases  and  words  that  serve  as  modifiers  in  their  copy. 
When  they  spot  one,  they  immediately  look  for  a  nearby  an¬ 
tecedent.  If  the  nearest  verb,  noun  or  pronoun  isn’t  the  in¬ 
tended  anchor  for  the  modifier,  they  start  looking  for  ways 
to  recast  the  sentence.  Here  are  a  few  they  missed: 

•  “Although  still  listed  on  the  Multnomah  County  tax  rolls 
as  belonging  to  Donna  E.  Tunison  of  Northeast  Portland, 
William  Peek,  an  attorney  for  the  Tunison  trust,  said  ....’’ 

(If  you  own  a  human  being  in  this  day  and  age,  you’ll 
probably  have  to  pay  taxes  on  him.) 

•  “Writing  alone  in  the  intense  silence  of  a  cozy  cabin  east 
of  Gold  Hill,  Sandra  deHelen’s  pencil  rasps  with  an  eerie 
loudness  across  the  paper.  ” 

(We  all  should  have  such  a  pencil.) 

•  “Horse  camps  offer  all  the  usual  modern  camp  amenities 
like  fireplaces,  plus  corrals  for  horse  equipped  with  framing  to 
add  plastic  tarps  during  rainstorms.” 

(When  you  buy  the  horse,  do  you  pay  extra  for  the  fram¬ 
ing?) 

•  “Pop  megastar  Michael  Jackson  revealed  he  has  a  disor- 
der  that  destroys  his  skin  pigmentation  and  insisted  he  had 
‘very  little’  plastic  surgery  during  a  live  television  interview 
with  Oprah  Winfrey  on  Wednesday.” 

(Plastic  surgery  during  a  live  interview  would  be  a  first, 
even  for  Oprah. ) 

•  “The  city  entered  negotiations  with  nearly  all  of  its  union 
employees  advocating  a  one-year  wage  freeze.” 

(The  union  of  a  manager’s  dreams.) 

Hart  is  staff  development  director  and  writing  coach  at  the 
Portland  Oregonian 


In  Brief _ 

Free  tax  guide  for  journalists 

CCH,  A  TAX  and  business  law  information  provider,  is  of¬ 
fering  a  free  64'page  booklet  on  the  tax  issues  facing  journal¬ 
ists. 

CCH  Tax  Guide  for  Journalists  addresses  in  plain  language 
such  topics  as  foreign  correspondents  living  abroad;  income 
from  prizes,  awards  and  copyrights;  libel  insurance;  strike  pay 
and  union  dues;  home-office  deductions,  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  expenses. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  by  calling  CCH’s  public  relations 
department  at  (708)  940-4600  or  writing  the  department  at 
2700  Lake  Cook  Road,  Riverwoods,  Ill.  60015. 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 
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Editing  by  whimsy? 

THE  ALAMEDA  NEWSPAPER  Group  in  California  will  not  publish  photos  of 
snakes  “until  a  snake  actually  holds  up  a  bank,  is  nominated  for  a  Cabinet  post 
or  wins  the  Super  Lotto,”  according  to  M.L.  Stein’s  article  on  page  9. 

This  notice  was  e-mailed  to  staffers  at  ANG’s  five  dailies  in  the  San  Francisco 
East  Bay  area  by  executive  editor  Charles  Cooper,  who  doesn’t  believe  that  read¬ 
ers  want  snake  photos  with  their  breakfast. 

It  seems  both  Cooper  and  his  boss,  ANG  editor  in  chief  David  Burgin,  are  not 
fond  of  the  “slithering  creatures.”  Burgin  confided  that  he  doesn’t  even  like  to  use 
the  word  “snake,”  preferring  to  say  “the  S  word.”  Burgin,  in  fact,  once  wrote  a 
similar  memo  banning  “gratuitous”  usage  of  snake  photos  when  he  was  editor  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel.  In  Florida,  he  said,  he  ran  over  a  snake  with  his  car  and  im¬ 
mediately  bought  four  new  tires. 

“This  is  not  a  joke,”  Cooper  told  his  staff. 

Unfortunately,  it’s  not. 

So  what’s  next  to  be  banned  at  some  editor’s  whimsy?  No  dog  or  cat  photos? 
No  birds?  No  Asians?  No  blacks?  No  women? 

No  food  section  stories  about  peanut-butter-and-jelly  sandwiches  or  deviled 
eggs  or  oatmeal  because  the  editor  hated  them  as  a  child? 

No  stories  about  a  particular  model  car  because  the  editor  used  to  own  one  of 
those  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  lemon? 

No  stories  about  traditional  medical  care  because  the  editor  is  a  believer  in 
homeopathic  medicine? 

No  stories  about  abortion  because  the  editor  is  “pro-life”? 

Now  this  may  all  be  somewhat  farfetched,  but  when  editors  begin  to  ban  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  stories  or  photos  because  they  personally  find  them  to  be  abhorrent, 
then  are  they  really  serving  their  role  as  unbiased  presenters  of  the  news?  Where 
is  the  line  drawn? 

An  editor  should  make  news  judgments  based  on  each  story  and  photo  indi¬ 
vidually.  When  it  comes  to  news,  for  each  rule  there  certainly  will  be  an  excep¬ 
tion. 

There  needs  to  be  more  involved  in  making  a  judgment  about  what  is  or  isn’t 
news  and  what  should  or  should  not  run  in  a  nev/spaper  than  an  individual  edi¬ 
tor’s  personal  likes  or  dislikes. 

True,  there  should  not  be  gratuitous  use  of  shock  photos  or  bad  language  that 
does  not  add  anything  to  a  news  story.  On  the  other  hand,  there  should  not  be  a 
blanket  rule  that  says  no  stories  or  photos  of  a  certain  type  should  ever  be  pub¬ 
lished  —  unless  a  snake  robs  a  bank. 

Being  responsible 

A  CALIFORNIA  APPELLATE  court  has  dismissed  a  lihel  suit  filed  by  a  judge 
against  a  newspaper  that  distributed  a  parody  memo  purportedly  written  by  the 
judge.  The  paper’s  attorney,  Rex  Heinke,  said  the  court’s  extension  of  protection 
to  an  item  not  published  in  a  newspaper  represents  a  significant  milestone  in 
First  Amendment  law. 

However,  newspapers  should  realize  that  their  goal  is  to  report  the  news,  not 
to  play  pranks. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  sportswriter  walkout 
on  anthem  was  shameful 


NEARLY  100  SPORTSWRITERS  cov¬ 
ering  this  year’s  Super  Bowl  walked  out 
on  the  national  anthem  because  of  a 
controversial  Confederate  battle  em¬ 
blem  on  the  Georgia  state  flag.  Shame¬ 
ful! 

And  evidently  none  (E&P,  Feb.  5,  p. 
24)  were  reprimanded  by  their  editors 
for  taking  part  in  the  protest.  Unbeliev¬ 
able! 

Although  sportswriters  are  often  kid- 
dingly  told  they  toil  in  journalism’s  toy 
department,  most  hold  themselves  to 
the  same  high  standards  expected  of  all 
professional  journalists. 

It  is  therefore  perplexing  to  see  high- 
profile  writers  from  some  of  the  nation’s 
most  respected  newspapers  —  while  on 
assignment  —  band  together  to  become 
part  of  the  story  they’re  supposed  to  be 
covering. 

As  objective  professionals,  we 
shouldn’t  concern  ourselves  in  the 
course  of  our  duties  whether  the  State 


Newspaperdom, 

50  YEARS  AGO  ...  The  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  2nd  Cir¬ 
cuit  granted  petitions  from  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  Chicago  Tribune 
for  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  a  summary  judgment  by  a 
lower  court. 

The  AP  contended  that  “the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  District  Court  is  of 
major  importance  to  the  press  of 
the  United  States.  It  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  AP.” 

The  chief  of  the  New  York  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  told  E&P 
that  several  parts  of  the  lower 
court’s  judgment  were  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  government  and  it 
would  file  a  petition  for  a  cross-ap¬ 
peal  immediately. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
March  12,  1944 


of  Georgia  elects  to  perpetuate  its  ties 
to  Dixie. 

Individually,  we  don’t  have  to  like  it, 
but  the  minute  members  of  our  profes¬ 
sion  begin  organizing  protests  and  issu¬ 
ing  statements,  they’ve  definitely 
crossed  the  line  of  objectivity. 

In  my  mind,  at  least  200  people 
should  hang  their  heads  in  shame  .  .  . 
the  offending  writers  and  their  con¬ 
fused  editors. 

David  Lyons 

Lyons  is  publisher  of  the 
Benton  (III.)  Evening  News 


Says  column  made 
two  wrong  assertions 

AN  OTHERWISE  GOOD  article,  “12 
Ways  to  Cut  Your  Workers  Comp 
Costs’’  (E&P,  Dec.  25,  1993,  p.  28), 
had  a  paragraph  with  two  startlingly 
wrong  assertions. 

Your  writer  quoted  the  president  of  a 
Massachusetts  loss  control  firm  who 
said  insurance  companies  lack  the  fi¬ 
nancial  incentive  to  “quickly  and  as¬ 
sertively”  manage  claims.  Not  true. 

In  addition  to  paying  medical  bills, 
insurers  also  must  pay  loss  wages. 

Since  wage-loss  indemnity  costs 
make  up  nearly  60  percent  of  all  work¬ 
ers  compensation  costs,  the  more 
quickly  and  assertively  insurers  manage 
a  claim,  the  lower  its  total  cost  will  be. 

The  person  further  says  that  insurers 
concentrate  on  administering  cases  but 
“do  not  take  a  proactive  stand  in  terms 
of  strategizing  individual  cases.”  Wrong 
again. 

Kemper  National  Insurance  Compa¬ 
nies  routinely  uses  its  own  staff  and 
calls  on  its  managed  care  subsidiary, 
Kemper  National  Services,  to  work 
with  injured  workers  and  their  doc¬ 
tors,  hospitals,  physical  therapists  and 
other  health-care  providers  to  ensure 
prompt,  necessary  and  reasonably 
priced  treatments. 

Kemper  also  works  with  employers 


to  help  injured  workers  return  to  their 
jobs  with  vocational  rehabilitation  ex¬ 
perts  to  provide  proper  job  training 
when  necessary. 

Many  other  workers  compensation 
insurers  do  the  same.  In  other  words, 
Kemper  and  other  insurers  regularly 
“strategize”  to  quickly  heal  and  return 
injured  employees  to  work. 

The  fact  is  that  insurers  are  more 
quickly  and  assertively  managing  cases 
than  ever  before. 


Thomas  Chapman 

Chapman  is  president  and  CEO  of 
Kemper  National  Services  Inc. 


Marketing  director 
wants  to 

correct  and  clarify 

PLEASE  PERMIT  ME  the  chance  to 
correct  and  clarify  a  few  points  made  in 
Professor  Chad  Stebbins’  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty”  column  (E&P,  Jan.  29,  p.  48) 
regarding  the  Toledo  Blade’s  conversion 
from  evening  to  morning  publication. 

As  I’m  sure  any  reader  of  E&P  would 
agree,  an  advertising  campaign  is  not 
the  single  determinant  of  a  circulation 
gain.  Our  gain  of  5,742  daily  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  team  effort  here  every  day. 

Also,  1  didn’t  write  the  jingle.  It  was 
written  by  Rick  Howard  Nease,  now  our 
news  department  art  director.  My  role 
was  to  enhance  and  focus  it  for  the  job 
at  hand. 

Finally,  we  are  indebted  to  the  many 
publishers  who  shared  their  stories  of 
conversion  to  morning  publication. 
Without  their  candor,  we  simply  wouldn’t 
have  enjoyed  the  success  we  did. 

Joseph  Frederickson 

Frederickson  is  marketing  director 
of  the  Toledo  Blade 


Super  Bowl 
boosts  circulation 

THE  1994  SUPER  Bowl  was  a  boon  to 
the  city  of  Atlanta  —  and  to  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 

The  paper  reported  circulation  of 
747,929  on  Super  Bowl  Sunday,  the 
best-ever  numbers  for  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion. 
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No  Joke: 

No  Snakes 

Alameda  Newspaper  Group  bans  photos  of  snakes;  editor  says 
readers  do  not  want  to  see  such  photos  with  their  breakfast 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  ALAMEDA  NEWSPAPER  Group 
in  California  will  not  publish  photos  of 
snakes  “until  a  snake  actually  holds  up 
a  bank,  is  nominated  for  a  Cabinet 
post  or  wins  the  Super  Lotto.” 

This  notice  was  e-mailed  to  staffers 
at  ANG’s  five  dailies  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  East  Bay  area  by  executive  editor 
Charles  Cooper,  who  doesn’t  believe 
that  readers  want  snake  photos  with 
their  breakfast. 

Although  wrapping  his  memo  in  hu¬ 
morous  language,  the  editor  warned, 
“This  is  not  a  joke.  Please  point  out 
this  policy  to  anyone  you  might  see  un¬ 
knowingly  dummying  or  cropping  or 
selecting  such  a  photograph  so  that 
everyone  will  conform.” 

Issued  as  a  “Proclamation,”  it  de¬ 
clares: 

“Whereas  photographs  containing 
images  of  snakes  make  some  people  in¬ 
credibly  anxious,  distressed,  nervous 
and  frightened; 

“Whereas  we  don’t  want  to  unneces¬ 
sarily  shock,  offend,  upset  or  frighten 
any  of  our  readers: 

“Whereas  there  are  more  than 
enough  other  photographs  to  put  into 
our  newspapers  .  .  .  .  ” 

This  was  followed  by  the  “Be  it  there 
resolved”  part,  which  dealt  with  the 
bank  holdup  and  other  exceptions. 

“There  must  be  more  of  a  reason  to 
run  a  photograph  of  a  snake  than  the 
fact  that  someone  thinks  it’s  cute,”  the 
resolution  declared. 

The  memo,  the  editor  said,  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  a  recent  photo  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  a  boy  with  a  pet  snake  wrapped 
around  his  face. 


This  photo  of  a  snake  charmer 
performing  his  routine  in  front  of  the 
Winter  Palace  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  will  not  be  seen  by  readers  of 
five  Alameda  Newspaper  Qroup 
publications,  which  have  banned  the 
use  of  snake  photos. 


There  was  no  story  with  the  photo. 

“This  reminded  me  about  something 
I  had  been  meaning  to  do,”  Cooper 
added. 

“Editors  should  think  before  they 
run  such  pictures.” 

Cooper  said  he’s  not  crazy  about 
snakes,  noting,  “I  grew  up  in  West 
Texas,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
snakes.” 

Nor  is  ANG  editor  in  chief  David 
Burgin  fond  of  the  slithering  creatures. 


he  added. 

Cooper  said  he  did  not  consult  Bur- 
gin  before  writing  the  note  “because 
we  tbink  pretty  much  alike  on  the 
matter.” 

No  question  about  that.  Burgin  con¬ 
fided  that  he  doesn’t  even  like  the 
word  “snake,”  preferring  to  say  “the  S 
word.” 

Burgin,  who  directs  the  Oakland 
Tribune  and  four  other  California  pa¬ 
pers,  used  to  work  in  Florida,  which 
also  has  more  than  its  share  of  “S 
words.” 

“There  are  millions  of  them  there,” 
Burgin  related,  his  disgust  apparent. 
“They  crawl  inside  houses  and  onto  ra¬ 
diators  and  other  warm  places.” 

In  fact,  Burgin  said,  he  once  wrote  a 
similar  memo  banning  “gratuitous”  us¬ 
age  of  snake  photos  when  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

In  Florida,  he  said,  he  ran  over  a 
snake  with  his  car  and  immediately 
bought  four  new  tires. 

Burgin  also  recalled  that  he  once 
signed  up  for  a  six-week  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  course  to  cure  his  snake  phobia 
but  quit  after  the  third  weekly  session, 
when  the  instructor  brought  in  a  live 
snake. 

“He  just  talked  about  the  ‘S’  then, 
but  I  knew  that  I  would  have  to  wind 
up  wearing  it  at  some  point  in  the 
course,”  Burgin  said. 

He  added  that  he  was  in  total  ac¬ 
cord  with  Cooper’s  observation  in  the 
directive  that  a  snake  photo  “when 
viewed  at  the  breakfast  table,  or  any 
other  reading  situation,  instantly  turns 
off  some  readers  and  frightens  others. 

“We  won’t  take  that  chance  unless 
there’s  a  real  strong  reason  to.”  lE^P 
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Selective 

Exclusion? 

Newspaper  files  civil  suit  charging  school  board  with  violating 
rights  of  reporter  cited  with  trespass,  barred  from  schools 


by  Tony  Case 

THE  UNION  NEWS,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  filed  a  civil  lawsuit  charging 
that  a  local  school  board  violated  the 
constitutional  rights  of  one  of  its  re¬ 
porters  when  it  barred  her  from  enter¬ 
ing  public  school  buildings. 

The  West  Springfield  School  De¬ 
partment  issued  a  trespass  notice 
against  Jeanette  DeForge  after  she 
went  into  a  grammar  school  on  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day  to  interview  members  of  a 
lesbian  activist  group  that  distributed 
candy  and  pro-homosexuality  litera¬ 
ture  to  students. 

School  Superintendent  William 
O’Shea,  Police  Chief  Thomas  Burke, 
the  town  of  West  Springfield  and  the 
School  Committee  are  named  in  the 
suit  brought  by  Union  News  publisher 
Republican  Co.,  which  maintains  that 
the  action  against  DeForge  interferes 
with  her  rights  and  privileges  as  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
Massachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights. 

“The  issuance  of  the  notice  to  tres¬ 
pass  to  Ms.  DeForge  represents  consti¬ 
tutionally  impermissible  retaliation 
against  the  plaintiff  and  a  constitu¬ 
tionally  prohibited  prior  restraint  upon 
the  plaintiff’s  news-gathering  activi¬ 
ties,”  the  suit  says. 

A  hearing  on  an  injunction  against 
the  trespass  order  has  been  scheduled 
March  16  in  Springfield  Superior 
Court. 

District  Attorney  William  Bennett 
doubted  that  criminal  charges  would 
be  brought  against  DeForge  or  photog¬ 
rapher  John  Suchocki,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  her  on  the  assignment,  the  Union 
News  reported.  But  Bennett  left  open 
the  possibility  of  prosecuting  the  ac¬ 
tivists,  who  belong  to  an  area  chapter 
of  a  national  organization  called  Les¬ 
bian  Avengers. 

Four  members  of  the  group  handed 
out  pamphlets  titled  Ask  About  Les¬ 
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bian  Love  to  children  as  young  as  six 
years  old.  One  of  the  women  was  quot¬ 
ed  in  the  paper’s  account  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  as  saying,  “Children  learn  they 
are  different  when  they  are  young.  It 
should  be  talked  about  here.” 

The  school  board’s  trespass  notice 
applies  only  to  DeForge,  not  to  Su- 

More  legal  articles  are  on  pages  28  and  29. 


chocki  or  to  the  women  who  distrib¬ 
uted  the  literature. 

When  asked  why  DeForge  was  sin¬ 
gled  out,  O’Shea  explained  that  the 
activists  had  not  been  identified, 
adding  that  the  leafleting  matter  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  district  attor¬ 
ney.  He  did  not  give  a  reason  why  Su¬ 
chocki  was  not  restricted. 

The  school  board  was  forced  to 
amend  its  ban  quickly  after  issuing  it. 


In  accordance  with  state  law,  it  had  to 
give  DeForge  access  to  a  board  meeting 
held  at  a  junior  high  school. 

“We  are  well  aware  of  the  public  in¬ 
formation  act,”  O’Shea  said,  but  except 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  public 
meetings,  “she  is  not  allowed  on  school 
grounds  or  she  is  subject  to  arrest.” 

The  superintendent  maintained  that 
DeForge  should  have  known  to  notify 
an  administrator  when  she  went  into 
the  school  to  interview  the  activists. 

“She  has  covered  West  Springfield 
schools,  and  she  knows  the  rules,”  he 
said,  noting  that  a  sign  is  posted 
prominently  outside  the  school,  in¬ 


structing  visitors  to  check  in  with  the 
principal. 

“Only  teachers  and  students  have 
access  to  the  building  unrestricted. 
Everyone  else,  parents  included,  must 
report  to  the  principal’s  office  so  that 
we  can  protect  students  from  people 
who  don’t  have  any  business  in  the 
school  building,”  he  said.  “Providing  a 
safe  environment  and  an  education  in 
that  safe  environment  is  our  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  we  cannot  have  unrestricted 
access  to  our  buildings.  To  us,  that’s 
just  common  sense.” 

Union  News  executive  editor  Larry 
McDermott  said  this  was  the  first  time 
DeForge  or  any  other  editorial  staffer 
at  the  newspaper  has  had  trouble  with 
the  school  board. 

He  is  steamed  about  the  treatment 
the  reporter  has  received  for  trying  to 
do  her  job  “in  a  professional  manner.” 


Not  only  was  she  banned  from  school 
grounds,  she  has  been  “vilified  pub¬ 
licly,”  he  said. 

McDermott  related  in  a  column  that 
school  board  officials  and  others  had 
accused  DeForge  of  colluding  with  the 
activists  after  learning  that  the  Union 
News  was  told  about  the  leafleting  the 
night  before. 

He  conceded  that  an  anonymous  tip 
was  received  but  said  nobody  at  the  pa¬ 
per,  including  DeForge,  knew  that  the 
activists  planned  to  go  into  the  school. 
When  DeForge  arrived  to  cover  the 


(See  Exclusion  on  page  45) 
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“The  issuance  of  the  notice  to  trespass  to  Ms. 
DeForge  represents  constitutionally  impermissihle 
retaliation  against  the  plaintiff  and  a 
constitutionally  prohibited  prior  restraint  upon  the 
plaintiff’s  news-gathering  activities  .  .  .  .  ” 


Sex  Charges 
Against 

Graphics  Editor 

Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  staffer  charged  with  sex  crimes  against 
young  girls;  publisher  accuses  police  of  using  case  to  smear 
paper  in  retribution  for  aggressive  coverage  of  the  department 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  GRAPHICS  EDITOR  of  the 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  has  been 
charged  with  82  counts  of  sex  crimes 
against  children.  Police  said  many  of 
the  alleged  acts  took  place  inside  the 
newspaper’s  photo  studio. 

Theodore  “Ted”  Schultz,  43,  a  12- 
year  employee  of  the  paper,  is  accused 
of  serious  sex  crimes  —  including  10 
counts  of  capital  sexual  battery  that 
each  carry  sentences  of  life  imprison¬ 
ment  —  in  connection  with  activities 
with  four  girls  now  between  12  and  17 
years  old.  Police  said  some  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  occurred  when  two  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  were  seven  years  old. 

Bradenton  police  spokesman  Haven 
Simmons  said  Schultz  led  police  to 
“thousands”  of  negatives  and  pho¬ 
tographs  of  child  pornography  stored 
in  the  newspaper’s  photo  studio  —  and 
apparently  shot  in  the  studio. 

In  addition  to  the  10  counts  of  capi¬ 
tal  sexual  battery,  Schultz  is  charged 
with  dozens  of  counts  of  sexual  activi¬ 
ty  with  a  child,  allowing  and  pho¬ 
tographing  sexual  performances  by  a 
child,  lewd  and  lascivious  behavior 
with  a  child,  and  possession  of  child 
pornography. 

Beyond  the  grave  accusations 
against  Schultz,  the  case  has  enflamed 
a  long  and  increasingly  bitter  feud  be¬ 
tween  the  Herald  and  the  Bradenton 
Police  Department. 

“It’s  a  classic  small-town,  police-ver- 
sus-newspaper  situation,”  Herald  pub¬ 
lisher  Dorothy  “Dot”  Ridings  said  in  a 
telephone  interview. 

Ridings  said  Bradenton  police  are 
using  the  Schultz  case  to  smear  the 


newspaper  as  retribution  for  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  aggressive  coverage  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  misdeeds  during  the  years. 

Uncooperative 

From  the  start,  police  have  accused 
the  newspaper  of  being  uncooperative 
during  the  investigation. 

Bradenton  police  chief  Vito  “Vic” 
Badalamenti  said  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  “were  almost  obstructing  the  in¬ 
vestigation”  when  officers  acted  on  a 
search  warrant  to  examine  the  news¬ 


room  and  photo  studio  soon  after  the 
Feb.  1  arrest. 

And  in  a  telephone  interview,  Sim¬ 
mons  repeatedly  suggested  that  Herald 
managers  knew  or  should  have  known 
about  Schultz’  misconduct. 

“As  far  back  as  1990,  upper  manage¬ 
ment  was  informed  by  rank  and  file 
[Herald  employees]  of  concerns  about 
Schultz’  sexuality  and  behavior  at  the 
newspaper,”  Simmons  said. 

He  also  said  the  alleged  acts  should 
have  been  obvious  to  newspaper  em¬ 
ployees  and  management. 

“Given  the  number  of  years  this  ap¬ 
parently  transpired  at  the  paper,  given 
all  this  [video]  footage  and  negatives 
and  photographs,  you  still  ask  yourself, 
reasonable  men  ask  themselves,  if  [Her¬ 
ald  management]  didn’t  know  —  well, 
why  didn’t  they?”  Simmons  said. 


Simmons  said  most  of  the  activities 
involved  in  the  charges  occurred  “early 
evening  hours,  at  deadline”  when  the 
newsroom  would  be  busy. 

But  Ridings  said  the  paper’s  investi¬ 
gation  —  and  common  sense  —  does 
not  square  with  the  police  accusations. 

For  example,  she  said,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  that  the  alleged  acts  could 
have  occurred  during  busy  working 
hours. 

“I  don’t  understand  how  that  could 
be  true.  It’s  a  small  place,  we’re  a 


50,000-circulation  paper  ....  We  have 
one  photo  studio  and  on  deadline,  it’s 
used  by  seven  people,”  Ridings  said. 

Further,  she  added,  the  newsroom  of¬ 
ten  is  visited  by  children  of  employees 
and  teen-agers  working  on  the  paper’s 
teen  section. 

In  addition,  two  of  the  four  girls 
Schultz  is  accused  of  abusing  were  his 
close  relatives  whose  presence  with  the 
graphics  editor  would  not  have  aroused 
suspicions.  The  other  two  girls  are 
friends  of  these  children,  police  said. 

“1  cannot  find  one  person  here  who 
had  any  evidence  of  any  pedophilic  ac¬ 
tivities  or  interest  by  Ted  Schultz,”  Rid¬ 
ings  said. 

Simmons  said  one  of  two  former 
women  employees  who  complained  to 


“1  cannot  find  one  person  here  who  had  any 
evidence  of  any  pedophilic  activities  or  interest  by 
Ted  Schultz,”  Ridings  said. 
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For  Sale 

Family  tensions  prompt  Stauffer  Communications  to  go  on  block 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

STAUFFER  COMMUNICATIONS 
Inc.’s  decision  to  go  on  the  auction 
block  comes  after  a  long  period  of  fam¬ 
ily  tension  —  and  change  —  at  the 
Topeka,  Kan.-based  chain. 

While  the  announcement  that  Stauf¬ 
fer  had  retained  investment  banker 
Goldman,  Sachs  &.  Co.  to  explore  a 
possible  sale  surprised  even  some 
stakeholders  of  the  closely  held  compa¬ 
ny,  rumors  about  the  fate  of  the  chain 
had  heated  up  considerably  in  recent 
months. 

Stauffer  issued  a  bland  statement 
saying  the  company’s  recent  operating 
performance  has  made  it  attractive  and 
this  might  be  the  time  to  “pursue  op¬ 
portunities.”  Executives  declined  to 
comment  beyond  the  statement. 

But  rumors  had  persisted  because 
the  Stauffer  family,  for  some  time,  has 
borne  at  least  a  passing  resemblance  to 
other  old  newspaper  families  —  the 
Binghams  in  Louisville,  the  Scripps 
descendants  in  Detroit  or  the 
Cowleses  in  Des  Moines  —  whose 
companies  foundered  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  restive  second-  and  third-gen¬ 
eration  members  and  interest  from 
nonfamily  media  companies. 

Indeed,  the  seeds  of  a  possible  Stauf¬ 
fer  sale  may  have  been  planted  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  great  wave  of  takeovers 
of  family  chains  that  occurred  during 
the  middle  and  late  1980s. 


In  Detroit,  Des  Moines  and  Louis¬ 
ville,  family  members  and  early  outside 
investors  saw  their  thinly  traded  stock 
soar  in  value.  In  Des  Moines,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  price  of  the  local  newspaper’s 
stock  rose  from  about  $35  through  the 
early  1980s  to  more  than  $300  when 
the  Register  &  Tribune  Co.  was  sold  to 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

During  the  late  1980s,  investors  be¬ 


As  part  of  the  stock  agreement,  Stauffer 
patriarch  Stan  Stauffer  (above)  agreed  to 
leave  his  post  as  chairman  and  be 
replaced  by  John  Stauffer  in  May  1993. 


gan  to  run  up  the  stock  of  Stauffer  too. 
Its  price  increased  from  about  $50  a 
share  to  about  $175  in  a  fairly  short 
time. 

A  few  familiar  faces  from  the  take¬ 
over  era  emerged  as  Stauffer  stake¬ 
holders  as  well. 

For  example:  Chicago-based  media 
owner  Fred  Eychaner,  who  was  the 
largest  nonfamily  owner  of  Evening 


News  Association  stock  in  Detroit  and 
who  also  was  an  early  nonfamily  share¬ 
holder  in  Des  Moines.  And  Paul  Kagan 
touted  the  company  in  his  media 
newsletter  and  for  a  while  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  investor. 

In  addition,  some  Stauffer  family 
members  were  dissatisfied  either  with 
their  roles  in  the  company  or  the 
chain’s  performance. 


With  the  Topeka  Capital'] ournal  as 
its  flagship,  Stauffer  publishes  21  daily 
papers  and  owns  11,  mostly  small, 
broadcast  properties. 

Before  the  recession  hit  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,  Stauffer’s  newspapers 
were  regarded  as  underperformers  by 
media  analysts. 

For  example,  the  firm  of  Veronis, 
Suhler  &  Associates  in  its  latest  com¬ 
munications  industry  report  said  Stauf¬ 
fer’s  1988  operating  margins  were  8.6% 
—  well  below  the  industry  average 
then  of  16.9%. 

Activity  in  the  stock  was  largely 
quelled  by  the  recession  and  a  restric¬ 
tive  stock  agreement  in  which  big  dis¬ 
sident  family  members  and  nonfamily 
holders  such  as  Eychaner  —  who  owns 
about  22%  of  the  company  —  commit¬ 
ted  to  sell  their  stock  only  to  the  Stauf¬ 
fer  family. 

Interest  in  Stauffer  heated  up  re¬ 
cently  because  of  the  approaching  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  agreement  in  May. 

But  many  other  events  had  taken 
place  in  the  meantime. 

As  part  of  the  stock  agreement, 
Stauffer  patriarch  Stan  Stauffer  agreed 
to  leave  his  post  as  chairman  and  be 
replaced  by  John  Stauffer  in  May  1993. 

Family  members  also  agreed  to  look 
outside  the  company  for  a  president 
and  CEO. 

Frank  Shepherd,  who  joined  the 
company  in  1991  as  executive  vice 
president,  was  designated  to  become 
president  and  CEO. 

Shepherd  set  about  modernizing  the 
company’s  operations,  imposing  new  fi¬ 
nancial  discipline  and  removing  some 
longtime  managers  —  including  Stauf¬ 
fer  family  members  —  from  their  posts 
in  the  process. 

Most  notably,  Peter  Stauffer  was  re¬ 
moved  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Capital'] ournal  and  given  another  po¬ 
sition  in  the  company. 

The  new  management  style  put 
some  family  members’  noses  out  of 
joint,  but  Stauffer  clearly  has  improved 
its  balance  sheet. 

Its  1992  revenues  of  $82.6  million 
were  up  3.3%  compared  with  1991, 
Veronis,  Suhler  said. 


“There’s  no  debt  to  speak  of.  It’s  just  sitting  out 
there  like  a  damn  plum  ready  to  be  picked,” 
one  former  manager  said. 
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And  its  13.7%  operating  margin  out¬ 
paced  the  1992  industry  average  of 
11.9%,  the  analysts’  report  said. 

“There’s  no  debt  to  speak  of.  It’s  just 
sitting  out  there  like  a  damn  plum 
ready  to  be  picked,”  one  former  manag¬ 
er  said. 

The  decision  to  consider  selling, 
however,  took  some  in  the  industry  by 
surprise  because  the  chain  reportedly 
had  been  shopping  for  medium-sized 
dailies. 

No  potential  buyers  emerged  imme¬ 
diately,  but  a  big  media  company,  A.H. 
Belo  Corp.,  Dallas,  already  owns  about 
7%  of  Stauffer.  Belo  is  not  a  party  to 
the  restrictive  stock  agreement. 

In  an  interview  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  Stauffer’s  announcement,  Belo 
CEO  Mike  Perry  said  the  company, 
publisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
was  “simply  [a]  passive  investor”  in 
Stauffer. 

Contacted  March  9,  Perry  said  the 
company  does  not  comment  on  possi¬ 
ble  corporate  action. 

Boston  Globe 
to  provide 
live  cable  news 

JOINING  THE  NEWSPAPER  indus¬ 
try’s  parade  into  electronic  media,  the 
Boston  Globe  said  it  will  cooperate  with 
New  England  Cable  News  in  providing 
live  news  reports  featuring  Globe 
staffers  on  cable  television. 

The  Globe  said  reports  will  be  updat¬ 
ed  throughout  the  day  on  the  24-hour 
cable  news  channel,  beginning  in 
March  or  April. 

Postal  Service 
board  recommends 
10.3%  rate  hike 

THE  U.S.  POSTAL  Service  Board  of 
Governors  has  recommended  a  10.3% 
across-the-board  rate  increase  for  most 
categories  of  mail. 

In  the  face  of  a  lengthy  and  complex 
rate  case,  the  10.3%  figure  was  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  Mailers  Council,  a  coalition 
of  businesses  and  associations  including 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
(E&P,  Feb.  19,  p.  29). 

The  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  however,  has  called  the  increase  un¬ 
fair,  citing  an  actual  36%  hike  in  in¬ 
county  rates,  and  said  it  will  challenge  it. 


IPI  takes  on  new 
role  as  monitor 

Will  protect  journalists  during  S.  African  election  campaign 


by  Robert  U.  Brotvn 

THE  43RD  GENERAL  assembly  of 
the  International  Press  Institute,  held 
in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  in  mid- 
February,  voted  to  take  on  a  new  role 
as  an  international  media  monitor  to 
protect  journalists  during  the  final  10 
days  of  the  forthcoming  election  cam¬ 
paign  in  that  country  April  20-28. 

The  largest  number  of  attendees  in 
IPI  history  heard  numerous  speakers 
attest  to  press  freedom  in  South  Africa 
but  also  heard  them  speak  of  the 


But  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  brought 
down  the  house  with  his  unconditional 
statement  and  thanks  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  media  for  bringing  about  the 
change  and  forthcoming  elections. 
Saying  he  had  waited  62  years  to  be 
able  to  vote  in  his  country,  he  told  IPI 
members,  “Thank  you,  thank  you, 
thank  you.” 

The  cause  of  press  freedom  in  South 
Africa  was  upheld  and  promoted  by  a 
consortium  of  international  and  na¬ 
tional  press  groups  that  met  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  IPI.  Chief  officers  and 


A  program  arranged  by  the  South  African  press 
brought  to  the  IPI  podium  the  four  top  political 
leaders  in  the  country  —  three  of  them  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winners. 


threats  that  brought  fear  to  many  jour¬ 
nalists  trying  to  do  their  jobs  there. 

Responding  to  a  warning  by  new  IPl 
director  Johann  Fritz  that  threats 
against  journalists  were  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  but  it  soon  would  be  too  late  to 
verify  reports  and  recommend  action, 
the  IPI  approved  the  arrangements  for 
international  monitors. 

The  proposal  was  endorsed  by  the 
United  Nations  Educational  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  which  Fritz 
said  would  cooperate  closely  with  the 
IPL 

The  media  monitors  would  come 
from  the  United  States,  Taiwan,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Indonesia,  Finland,  Sweden  and 
Canada.  Volunteers  who  would  pay 
their  expenses  would  be  welcome,  it 
was  announced. 

A  program  arranged  by  the  South 
African  press  brought  to  the  IPI  podi¬ 
um  the  four  top  political  leaders  in  the 
country  —  three  of  them  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winners. 

South  African  President  F.W.  de 
Klerk,  African  National  Congress  pres¬ 
ident  Nelson  Mandela  and  Zulu  chief¬ 
tain  Mangosuthu  Buthelezi  gave  vary¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  importance  of  a 
free  press  —  with  various  degrees  of 
caution  about  overdoing  it. 


representatives  of  the  IPI,  UNESCO, 
Inter  American  Press  Association, 
Newspaper  Association  of  America, 
International  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  (FIEJ),  Periodical  Press  and 
national  associations  in  Japan,  Norway 
and  Portugal  urged  all  the  parties  seek¬ 
ing  power  in  South  Africa  to  commit 
themselves  to  defend  the  rights  of  me¬ 
dia  to  inquire,  publish  and  distribute 
freely;  to  uphold  the  right  of  access  to 
all  public  areas;  and  to  oppose  restric¬ 
tions  that  might  obstruct  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  distribution  of  a  diversified 
press. 

Delegates  also  approved  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  “IPI  Press  Freedom  Fund” 
sponsorship  appeal  by  which  current 
members  may  help  journalists  who  are 
not  able  to  pay  IPl  membership  fees  or 
to  afford  the  expense  of  attending 
meetings. 

“I  do  not  want  the  IPI  to  degenerate 
into  a  ‘rich  man’s  club.’  If  we  want  its 
scope  of  operations  to  continue  to  be 
universal,  we  must  act  without  delay,” 
Fritz  said,  urging  members  to  take  up 
individual  sponsorships  of  colleagues 
from  less  fortunate  areas. 

David  Laventhol,  editor  at  large  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  re-elected 
IPI  chairman  for  a  second  term.  KS?? 
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Releasing  Classified 
Government 
Documents 

Congressman,  senator  introduce  separate  bills  aimed  at  reducing 
amount  of  time  sensitive  government  information  remains  secret 


Sen.  Dennis  DeConcini  (D-Ariz.)  (left),  one  of  two  members  of  Congress  who 
introduced  bills  on  declassification  of  secret  government  information,  shakes  hands 
with  President  Clinton,  who  indicated  months  ago  that  he  would  issue  an  executive 
order  supporting  more  openness  in  the  area  of  classified  information.  Clinton  has  yet 
to  produce  such  a  document. 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

TWO  BILLS  DESIGNED  to  revamp 
the  system  for  classifying  and  declassi¬ 
fying  government  documents  have 
been  introduced. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  Dennis  De¬ 
Concini  (D-Ariz.)  and  Rep.  Dan 
Glickman  (D-Kan.),  the  legislation 
would  codify  standards  for  classifica¬ 
tion  and  declassification,  with  a  pre¬ 
sumption  for  release. 

“Around  7  million  documents  are 
classified  each  year,  about  one  each 
second  for  a  40-hour  work  week,”  De¬ 
Concini  explained. 

“I,  for  one,  have  a  hard  time  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  is  vital  to  national  security 
to  keep  this  much  information  from 
the  American  public. 

“Additionally,  there  are  countless 
documents  that  remain  classified  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  they  no  longer  pose 
any  national  security  threat.  This  is 
simply  nonsensical,  and  it  must 
change,”  the  senator  said. 

Glickman  said,  “For  nearly  half  a 
century,  U.S.  presidents,  relying  on 
their  interpretation  of  the  powers  in¬ 
herent  in  their  office,  have  exercised 
nearly  complete  authority  over  the 
fashioning  of  the  standards  and  poli¬ 
cies  by  which  information  is  classified. 

“Restricting  access  to  information  is 
too  important  an  issue  to  be  left  solely 
to  decisions  made  in  the  executive 
branch,”  he  said.  “I  believe  there 
should  be  a  clear  basis  in  law  for  deter¬ 
mining  when  the  veil  of  secrecy  should 
descend  on  information  and,  just  as 
importantly,  when  that  veil  should  be 
lifted.” 

President  Clinton  indicated  months 
ago  that  he  would  issue  a  new  execu¬ 
tive  order  for  more  openness  in  this 


area,  but  such  a  document  has  yet  to 
be  released. 

The  bills  are  nearly  identical.  Both 
call  for  reducing  the  number  of  basic 
classification  categories  from  three  to 
two,  and  they  require  that  clear  and 
standard  tests  be  met  before  docu¬ 
ments  are  classified. 

They  differ  in  the  length  of  time 
each  type  of  document  should  remain 
classified. 

In  DeConcini’s  bill,  the  Security 
Classification  Act  of  1994,  secret  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  declassified  after  10 
years  and  top  secret  after  15  years. 
Glickman’s  bill,  the  Information  Clas¬ 
sification  Act  of  1994,  calls  for  limits  of 
six  and  10  years. 


Both  hills  provide  for  extensions  and 
review  as  well  as  exemptions  for  highly 
sensitive  material. 

Glickman  said  he  was  “not  wedded” 
to  the  six-  and  10-year  provisions  and 
didn’t  see  the  time  difference  in  the 
two  bills  as  a  major  problem.  They 
work  out  about  the  same  anyway  be¬ 
cause  his  hill  has  shorter  periods  with 
more  extensions  and  DeConcini’s  has 
longer  periods  with  fewer  extensions. 

During  a  hearing  the  day  after  the 
bills  were  introduced,  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
chaired  by  DeConcini,  heard  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  study  by  the  Joint  Security 
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Is  The 

Delicate  Balance 
Teetering? 

Bell  companies  upset  with  additions  to  a  Senate  telco 
bill  they  and  newspapers  previously  found  acceptable 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  DELICATE  BALANCE  struck 
between  the  newspaper  industry  and 
the  regional  Bell  operating  companies 
could  be  teetering  a  bit  because  of  ad¬ 
ditions  to  a  Senate  telco  bill. 

Two  House  bills  contain  definitions 
of  electronic  publishing  services  that 
would  be  regulated. 

Those  definitions,  while  not  perfect, 
are  acceptable  to  both  newspapers  and 
the  RBOCs. 

Both  bills  in  the  House,  H.R.  3626 
and  H.R.  3636,  have  been  passed  by 
their  subcommittees  and  were  awaiting 
full  committee  action. 

In  the  Senate,  S.  1822,  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Act  of  1994,  expands  the  def¬ 
inition  of  services  to  be  regulated  to 
include  such  categories  as  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  the  Bells  apparently  are  net 
pleased. 

“Most  of  the  safeguards  to  which  we 
agreed  are  in  this  bill  and  represent  a 
delicate  balance,”  Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 
president  James  Cullen  told  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation. 

“Since  I  was  personally  involved  in 
this,  I  can  tell  you  that  perhaps  the  key 
element  in  our  success  was  that  all  as¬ 
pects  of  this  agreement  were  described 
in  tangible,  specific  and  concrete 
terms.  Everyone  understood  what  was 
covered  by  the  agreement  and  how  the 
rules  would  work,”  he  testified. 

Explaining  that  he  is  concerned  that 
portions  of  S.  1822  “go  beyond  the  bal¬ 
ance  that  was  struck,”  Cullen  noted, 
“While  a  number  of  these  changes  in 
the  language  may  seem  relatively  mi¬ 
nor,  they  are  really  very  important  be¬ 
cause  they  create  huge  uncertainties. 

“Indeed,  the  definition  of  electronic 


publishing  itself  has  been  significantly 
expanded  and  become  so  open-ended 
that  it  completely  alters  the  terms  that 
the  publishers  and  the  RBOCs  worked 
so  hard  to  craft.” 

Cullen  said  upsetting  that  balance 
“creates  uncertainty  where  there  was 
once  certainty  .... 

“If  such  agreements,  which  have 
been  painstakingly  negotiated,  are  now 
to  become  only  the  starting  point  for 
piling  on  even  more  restrictions,  this 
will  have  a  chilling  effect  on  future  ef¬ 
forts  by  industries  to  try  and  work  out 


munity  papers  in  the  development  of 
the  information  superhighway. 

Bennack  stressed  the  importance  of 
safeguards  for  electronic  publishing 
and  other  provisions  in  S.  1822  that 
encourage  local  telephone  competi¬ 
tion. 

Others  appearing  before  the  Senate 
committee  were  John  Lynn,  telecom¬ 
munications  counsel  in  the  office  of 
government  affairs  at  EDS  Corp.  and 
chairman  of  the  telecommunications 
committee  of  the  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Association  of  America;  David 


“Indeed,  the  definition  of  electronic  publishing 
itself  has  been  significantly  expanded  and  become 
so  open-ended  that  it  completely  alters  the  terms 
that  the  publishers  and  the  RBOCs  worked  so  hard 
to  craft.” 


their  differences,”  he  said,  adding  that 
he  is  concerned  that  the  bill’s  gateway 
services  section  could  “deter  and  delay 
deployment  of  information  services.” 

Also  testifying  before  the  Senate 
committee  were  Frank  Bennack  Jr., 
president  and  CEO  of  Hearst  Corp., 
for  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  and  R.  Jack  Fishman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lakeway  Publishers  Inc.,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  Tenn.,  for  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association. 

Both  Bennack  and  Fishman  testified 
about  the  House  legislation,  and  their 
comments  to  the  Senate  were  similar 
to  what  they  said  previously  (E&P, 
Feb.  19,  p.  13). 

Fishman  emphasized  the  need  for 
localism  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill 
and  reminded  senators  to  include  com¬ 


Carter,  owner  of  National  Security 
Service  in  Raleigh,  president  of  the 
Central  Station  Alarm  Association 
and  treasurer  of  the  National  Burglar 
and  Fire  Alarm  Association;  and  San¬ 
dra  Weis,  director  of  government  af¬ 
fairs  at  Prodigy  Services  Co. 

Summer  vacation 

ABOUT  47  NEWSPAPERS  have  said 
they  will  employ  journalism/marketing 
educators  and  college  media  advisers  in 
1994  through  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  Foundation’s  Summer 
Residency  Program. 

The  program  offers  educators  and 
advisers  the  chance  to  spend  the  full 
summer  or  two  weeks  working  at  those 
papers. 
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Campus  Journalism 

Aftermath  of 
a  controversial 
speech  on  campus 

Students,  faculty,  outside  media  assess  ho<w 
controversial  speech  by  Farrakhan  disciple 
at  Kean  College  was  covered  by  the  campus  paper 

by  Allan  Wolper 

LEAH  KARNATSKI  TOOK  a  flier 
from  a  small  group  of  Jewish  faculty 
and  students  stationed  outside  Wilkins 
Auditorium  at  Kean  College  in  Union, 

N.j. 

The  protest  was  targeting  a  speech 
by  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad,  then  na¬ 
tional  spokesman  for  Louis  Farrakhan, 
leader  of  the  Nation  of  Islam. 

Muhammad  was  speaking  about  The 
Secret  Relationship  Between  Blacks  and 
Jews,  a  book  published  by  the  Nation 
of  Islam  that  said  Jewish  firms  con¬ 
trolled  the  Southern  slave  trade. 

The  Nation  of  Islam  security  forces 
and  campus  police  were  jittery. 

Black  faculty  and  students  said  they 
had  received  threatening  telephone 
calls,  including  one  from  a  woman  say¬ 
ing  she  was  from  the  militant  Jewish 
Defense  League. 

Karnatski,  the  24-year-old  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Independent,  the  campus 
newspaper,  was  frisked  for  weapons  by 
female  Nation  of  Islam  security  guards, 
met  briefly  with  Muhammad,  then  sat 
down  to  listen  to  his  speech. 

It  was  a  journalist’s  dream.  Muham¬ 
mad  was  a  headline  maker.  And  no 
other  mainstream  media  were  there. 

Muhammad’s  three-and-a-half-hour 
presentation  to  a  mostly  black  audi¬ 
ence  of  140  people  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  960-seat  auditorium,  drew  ap¬ 
plause  and  nods  of  approval,  although 

Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University, 

Newark,  covers  campus  journalism  for 
E&P 


Students  Continue  to  Voice 
('«»ncern  Over  JefTries  Memo 

Prtrideiu  Defends  i  itutg  Siteaker 


How  the  Kean  College  Independent 
handled  the  story 


some  people  cringed  and  left. 

“It  was  hard  to  listen  to,”  said  En 
rique  Aparicio,  the  Independent  photo 
editor.  “The  words  were  just  so  painful. 
1  felt  the  pain.” 

The  Nov.  29  speech  and  campus 
tension  surrounding  it  were  covered 
Dec.  9  in  the  Independent’s  last  issue  of 
the  fall  semester. 

Karnatski  wrote  three  articles  — 
two  on  the  front  page  —  dealing  with 
the  speech  and  the  Jewish  protest  and 
reported  telephone  threats. 

She  also  detailed  how  the  Jewish 
Faculty  and  Staff  Association  distrib 


uted  a  campuswide  memo  calling 
Muhammad’s  remarks  “a  display  of  ha¬ 
tred  and  bigotry  of  the  worst  sort.” 

However,  Karnatski  did  not  include 
the  controversial  remarks  in  Muham¬ 
mad’s  speech  that  prompted  the  Jewish 
group’s  response. 

In  his  speech,  Muhammad  said  Jews 
were  responsible  for  their  own  Holo¬ 
caust,  called  the  pope  a  cracker,  urged 
black  South  Africans  to  kill  all  the 
whites  and  criticized  mainstream  black 
leaders  for  selling  out  to  white  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

“You  see  everybody  always  talk  about 
Hitler  exterminating  6  million  Jews,” 
Muhammad  said,  “but  don’t  nobody 
ever  ask  what  they  do  to  Hitler.” 

Muhammad  described  Harvard  pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  Louis  Gates  as  a  “boot 
lickin’,  butt  lickin’  .  .  .  buck  dancin’, 
bamboozle,  half-baked,  half-fried,  sissi- 
fied  .  .  .  pasteurized,  homogenized  nig¬ 
ger.” 

Muhammad  also  attacked  Nelson 
Mandela,  leader  of  the  African  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  in  South  Africa,  for 
appearing  on  ABC-TV’s  Nightline 
show  with  “old  hook-nosed  Ted  Kop- 
pel.” 

Speech  ignored 

The  mainstream  media  ignored  the 
speech  until  the  Kean  College  Jewish 
Faculty  and  Staff  Association  sent  an 
audiotape  and  protest  to  the  Star-Led¬ 
ger,  Newark. 

A  Dec.  5  Star 'Ledger  story  by  Mary¬ 
ann  Spoto  focused  on  the  complaints 
by  the  college’s  Jewish  organizations. 
She  wrote  a  column  a  week  later  that 
zeroed  in  on  Muhammad’s  language. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  a  Dec.  23 
story  by  Jon  Nordheimer  that  focused 
on  the  campus  racial  turmoil,  created  a 
stir  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Then,  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B’nai  B’rith  placed  Muhammad’s 
speech  on  the  national  media  stage  by 
reprinting  excerpts  of  it  in  a  full-page 
ad  in  the  Times  Jan.  16. 

On  Jan.  20,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson 
contacted  the  Times  and  asked  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed,  telling  the  newspaper  that 
the  speech  was  “racist,  anti-Semitic,  di¬ 
visive,  untrue  and  chilling.” 

The  interview  was  published  Jan.  23 
as  the  lead  story  in  the  metro  section. 

On  Feb.  3,  Farrakhan  demoted  Mu¬ 
hammad  as  his  national  spokesman  and 
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called  the  speech  mean-spirited  but  de¬ 
fended  it  as  the  truth. 

Media  invasion 

As  the  media  marched  through  the 
Kean  College  campus  at  the  start  of  the 
spring  semester  in  late  January,  the  In¬ 
dependent  news  staffers  only  could  sit  at 
their  computers  and  squirm. 

George  Schroepher,  a  part-time  Eng¬ 
lish  professor  who  had  been  the  Inde¬ 
pendent's  unpaid  adviser  for  more  than 
three  years,  resigned  in  a  dispute  about 
whether  the  student  journalists  should 
be  interviewed  by  television  reporters. 

“1  didn’t  think  that  anyone  from  the 
paper  should  appear  on  television,  and 
they  did,  without  notifying  me  in  ad¬ 
vance,”  Schroepher  explained.  “I 
thought  it  was  wrong,  and  1  handed  in 
my  resignation.” 

Schroepher  was  referring  to  an  inter¬ 
view  that  Reid  Bundonis,  the  22-year- 
old  editor  in  chief,  gave  to  WPIX-TV,  a 
New  York  City  station  whose  news  pro¬ 
gram  is  seen  on  cable  systems  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  campus  newspaper  closed  for  a 
month  because  Kean  College,  citing  a 
university  rule  that  a  club  cannot  oper¬ 
ate  without  an  adviser,  would  not  let 
the  Independent  publish. 

While  the  paper  searched  for  an  ad¬ 
viser,  faculty  and  students  speculated 
that  the  administration  was  exercising 
damage  control  on  the  tense  campus. 

That  has  been  denied  by  both  the 
administration  and  student  journalists. 

Students  explain 

As  the  semester  began,  Kean  College 
buzzed  with  rumors  about  why  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  had  deleted  Muhammad’s  prop¬ 
erly  remarks  in  its  Dec.  9  story  about 
the  speech. 

The  student  journalists  believed  that 
they  covered  Muhammad’s  speech 
properly  and  criticized  the  professional 
media  for  creating  unnecessary  hysteria, 
they  said  at  a  meeting  in  their  offices 
and  in  separate  interviews. 

“We’re  a  campus  newspaper,”  said 
Karnatski,  the  news  editor.  “We  covered 
everything  that  happened  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  The  threatening  telephone  calls. 
The  protest  by  the  Jewish  faculty. 

“Those  were  campus  issues.  The 
speech  was  of  more  interest  outside  the 
campus.  The  inflammatory  remarks 
were  not  the  story.  That  was  a  faculty 
issue. 

“1  did  not  want  to  take  sides.  I  am  a 
reporter.  1  am  not  a  black  reporter  or  a 
white  reporter.  When  1  write  the  next 
story.  I’ll  be  covering  the  controversy 


columnists,  distributed  his  column  while 
the  paper  stopped  publishing  in  January. 
In  a  satirical  piece  he  called 
“So  Touchy,"  he  described  an 
ant  colony  in  disarray  after  an  outsider 
visits  and  makes  an  offensive  speech. 


on  campus  and  include  some  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  remarks  in  his  speech.” 

Rob  Hauschild,  the  Independent's 
managing  editor,  said  the  paper  did  not 
think  it  had  to  apologize  for  its  cover¬ 
age  of  Muhammad’s  speech. 

“If  Khalid  [Muhammad]  came  here 
tomorrow,  we’d  cover  it  the  same  way,” 


he  said.  “The  outside  media  gave  the 
impression  that  the  campus  was  divid¬ 
ed.  There  was  no  real  controversy  un¬ 
til  they  got  involved.” 

But  Schroepher  said  he  was  among 
those  who  argued  against  using  Mu¬ 
hammad’s  most  volatile  remarks  in  the 
paper’s  coverage  of  the  speech. 

“The  story  was  the  title  of  his  talk. 
The  Secret  Relationship  Between  Blacks 
and  Jews,"  Schroepher  said.  “1  have 
trouble  sometimes  making  my  English 
composition  students  understand  that 
you  must  not  stray  from  the  title  of  the 
subject.” 

Newsday  critique 
The  Independent  staffers  also  have 
been  defending  themselves  against  the 


perception  that  they  were  part  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  keep  a  lid  on  Muhammad’s 
speech. 

New  York  Newsday,  in  a  Jan.  30  arti¬ 
cle  by  Alfred  Lubano,  quoted  Bundonis 
as  saying  the  speech  was  a  disease  that 
had  to  be  stopped. 

“If  you  had  a  plague  and  it  was  sitting 
in  a  vial,  would  you  break  the  vial?”  the 
Independent  editor  in  chief  was  quoted 
as  saying.  “It  [the  speech]  was  in  a 
closed  room.  It  was  contained,  and  no 
damage  was  done.  My  one  concern  was 
I  didn’t  want  to  get  people  angry.” 

Bundonis,  who  insisted  in  an  inter¬ 
view  that  he  did  not  censor  his  paper, 
said  he  had  been  misquoted  by  New 
York  Newsday  and  was  asking  for  a  cor¬ 
rection.  “1  did  not  say  any  of  that,”  he 
said. 

Lubano,  referring  to  notes  of  his  in¬ 
terview  with  Bundonis,  said  he  had  not 
been  asked  to  retract  anything  in  his 
story. 

“1  wrote  down  what  Reid  told  me,”  he 
said. 

Intimidation? 

New  York  Newsday  quoted  faculty  as 
saying  student  journalists  diluted  Mu¬ 
hammad’s  speech  because  they  had 
been  intimidated  into  journalistic  si¬ 
lence.  The  newspaper  did  not  identify 
the  faculty,  student  journalists  or  stu¬ 
dents  who  reportedly  made  the  threats. 


The  entire  news  staff,  meeting  in  the 
paper’s  cramped  newsroom,  denied  that 
anybody  had  harassed  them. 

“No  one  intimidated  us,”  Bundonis 
said.  “We  decide  what  gets  into  the  pa¬ 
per.  It’s  ridiculous.” 

Hauschild  said,  “If  someone  tried  to 
pressure  me,  they  would  wind  up  on  the 
front  page.” 

Karnatski  also  dismissed  the  intimi¬ 
dation  theory.  “I  am  a  journalist,”  she 
said.  “When  1  cover  a  story,  1  discuss  it 
with  my  editors.  No  one  else.” 

Michael  Israel,  a  professor  of  criminal 
justice  who  replaced  Schroepher  as  the 
paper’s  adviser,  was  more  emphatic. 

“Utter  bullshit,”  said  Israel,  who  has 
been  at  Kean  College  for  24  years. 
“Tliat  has  no  credibility.”  continues 


“We  covered  everything  that  happened  on  the 
campus.  The  threatening  telephone  calls.  The 
protest  hy  the  Jewish  faculty.  Those  were  campus 
issues.  The  speech  was  of  more  interest 
outside  the  campus.” 
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Campus  loumalism 


Marlon  Wiliins,  president  of  the  Pan 
African  Student  Union,  one  of  six  stu¬ 
dent  organizations  that  sponsored 
Muhammad’s  speech,  said  the  faculty 
statements  only  served  to  divide  the 
campus. 

“They’re  just  pitting  student  against 
student,”  he  said.  “That’s  not  right.  We 
would  never  do  that  kind  of  thing  to 
the  Independent.  They’re  our  friends. 
We  see  them  every  day. 

“The  only  intimidation  around  here 
comes  from  the  [college]  administra¬ 
tion.” 

Anonymous  sources 

Joanne  Catalano,  the  Independent 
opinion  editor,  said  the  professors  who 
made  the  intimidation  remarks  should 
have  identified  themselves.  “How  can 
we  answer  anything  when  we  don’t 
know  who  the  professors  are?”  she 
asked. 


“We  told  the  students  that  we  felt  the 
anti-Semitic  remarks  should  not  have 
been  put  on  the  front  page,”  Kaplowitz 
said.  “They  were  at  the  end  of  the 
speech  and  were  periphery  to  the  lec¬ 
ture.  We  thought  it  was  sensationalistic. 
They  said  they  learned  a  lot  from  us.” 

On  Nov.  13,  Leonard  Jeffries,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  City  College  of  New  York, 
spoke  at  Kean  College  and  cited  Bugsy 
Siegel,  a  Jewish  mobster,  as  proof  that 
Jews  distributed  drugs  in  black  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

Jeffries,  an  unpaid  adviser  to  Kean 
College,  also  repeated  a  series  of  attacks 
on  American  Jews  that  cost  him  his  job 
as  chairman  of  black  studies  at  CCNY, 
a  position  he  won  back  in  a  federal  law¬ 
suit. 

The  Independent,  as  it  did  with  Mu¬ 
hammad,  wrote  a  story  that  ignored  the 
allegedly  anti-Semitic  language  in  his 
speech. 


“The  outside  media  gave  the  impression  that  the 
campus  was  divided.  There  was  no  real 
controversy  until  they  got  involved.” 


The  refusal  of  faculty  to  go  on  the 
record  has  been  a  sore  point  for  student 
journalists. 

The  Independent,  in  an  Oct.  7  editor¬ 
ial  titled  “The  Truth  is  Outraged  by  Si¬ 
lence,”  lectured  Kean  College  faculty  for 
criticizing  university  officials  anony¬ 
mously. 

“Charge  after  charge  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  unprofessional  administrative 
decisions  trickle  down  through  the 
grapevine,”  the  editorial  said.  “Howev¬ 
er,  when  pressed  to  find  someone  to  go 
on  the  record  with  his  accusations,  a 
troubled  silence  leads  to  an  apologetic 
no.” 

History 

The  Independent  felt  some  faculty 
pressure  last  spring  after  it  published 
some  allegedly  anti-Semitic  remarks  by 
black  activist  Doruba  Bin  Wahad. 

Shortly  afterward,  Bundonis  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  editors  met  with  Dr.  Henry 
Kaplowitz,  president  of  the  Jewish  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  Staff  Association;  Dr.  Bernie 
Weinstein,  director  of  the  Holocaust 
Center;  Eleanor  McKnight,  president  of 
Concerned  Black  Personnel;  and  Janice 
Jackson,  director  of  special  programs. 


Jeffries  made  headlines  two  years  ago 
at  Kean  College  when  he  told  black  stu¬ 
dents  not  to  enroll  in  classes  taught  by 
white  professors. 

After  the  uproar  that  followed,  the 
Justice  Department  formed  a  mediation 
team  to  work  out  differences  between 
black  and  white  faculty. 

Kill  whites 

The  speech  by  Muhammad  occurred 
two  weeks  after  a  Union  County  inves¬ 
tigation  into  complaints  that  black  fe¬ 
male  students  were  shouting  in  the 
main  college  quad  about  killing  whites. 

Kristyn  Robinson,  a  former  Indepen¬ 
dent  newswriter,  wrote  a  guest  column 
Nov.  4  about  her  attempts  to  get  cam¬ 
pus  police  to  intervene. 

“Picture  this,”  Robinson  wrote.  “It’s 
midnight.  You  have  just  finished  study¬ 
ing  for  an  exam  you  have  tomorrow, 
and  now  you  want  to  get  some  well-de¬ 
served  rest. 

“You  crawl  into  bed  exhausted  and 
pull  up  the  covers  to  your  chin.  You 
rest  your  head  against  the  pillow.  As 
you  close  your  eyes,  you  hear  a  voice 
below,  ‘Kill  whites.’ 

“This  may  sound  like  something 


that  would  happen  in  the  inner  city, 
but  as  a  resident  of  Kean  College,  I  can 
verify  that  it  happens  every  night  in 
the  quad,  beginning  around  11  p.m. 
and  ending  around  4  a.m.” 

Catalano,  the  19-year-old  opinion 
editor,  said  the  story  was  accurate. 

“We  checked  it  out,”  she  said.  “She 
heard  it.  She  witnessed  it.  It’s  been 
quiet  since  the  column  ran.  But  we  de¬ 
cided  it  wasn’t  necessary  to  write  a 
news  story  about  it.” 

Jay  Spaulding,  a  white  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  Kean  College,  said 
he  believed  the  incident  was  not  as 
threatening  as  it  appeared  to  be. 

“1  was  there  one  time  when  it  hap¬ 
pened,”  he  said.  “It  was  some  women. 
The  ‘kill  white’  thing  goes  with  some 
kind  of  gangsta  rap  song.  They  were 
not  literally  interested  in  killing 
whites.  But  it’s  not  a  good  idea  to  talk 
that  way  because  some  people  might 
believe  what  you’re  saying.” 

Spaulding  said  he  knew  firsthand 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  oversimplify 
an  incident. 

After  attending  Muhammad’s  speech, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  college  board  of 
trustees,  criticizing  black  faculty  for 
cheering  the  hlack  leader’s  remarks. 

That  letter  was  quoted  widely  as  an 
example  of  how  deep  the  racial  divi¬ 
sion  was  on  campus. 

“I  think  that  using  the  word  ‘cheer¬ 
ing’  was  too  figurative,”  he  said.  “They 
weren’t  cheering.  They  were  doing  the 
kind  of  thing  you  see  in  black  church¬ 
es,  with  people  nodding  and  agreeing.” 

Joel  Ferris,  a  student  who  writes  a 
weekly  column  from  a  black  point  of 
view,  said  the  national  media  coverage 
had  been  one-sided. 

“The  picture  they  presented  was  to¬ 
tally  inaccurate,”  he  said.  “The  faculty 
members  here  were  using  the  speech  as 
an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  the  president 
[Elsa  Gomez].  This  school  has  had  lots 
of  racial  problems.  This  is  all  about  who 
is  going  to  run  the  school.  Black  stu¬ 
dents  won’t  take  certain  white  profes¬ 
sors  because  they  say  they’re  racist,  and 
some  white  students  won’t  take  black 
professors  for  the  same  reasons.” 

Journalism  training 

The  Independent  editors  said  the  pa¬ 
per  suffers  because  the  12,000-student 
college  does  not  have  a  formal  journal¬ 
ism  program. 


(See  Campus  on  page  39) 
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In  Brief 


FIEJ  creates 
editors  forum 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  World  Editors  Forum  to  respond 
to  what  it  calls  “the  growing  need  of  se¬ 
nior  news  executives  to  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  and  ideas  internationally.” 

The  forum,  which  will  be  run  by  an 
advisory  committee  of  editors  and  the 
FIEJ  Secretariat,  will  hold  its  first  con¬ 
ference  in  Vienna,  Austria,  in  May. 


Workers  vote 
to  reject  union 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  Spokesman- Review, 
Spokane,  recently  voted  to  reject  repre¬ 
sentation  by  Local  7818  of  the  Commu¬ 


nication  Workers  of  America. 

The  newspaper’s  attorney,  L.  Michael 
Zinser,  said  the  company’s  campaign 
“focused  on  the  fact  that  the  union’s  or¬ 
ganizer,  a  telephone  tech  for  U  S  West, 
lacked  knowledge  of  the  newspaper 
business  and  represented  a  local  union 
engaged  in  deficit  spending  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  its  own  sworn  documents 
filed  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  La¬ 
bor.” 


Neighboring  valley 
feels  overlooked 

IN  THE  SAN  Fernando  Valley  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  the  death  and  destruction 
caused  by  the  recent  earthquake  were 
greatest,  so  was  the  attention  from  the 
major  media. 

But  just  to  the  west,  destruction  in 
Simi  Valley  was  the  worst  in  Ventura 


County,  one  editor  said.  Reporters  at 
the  Simi  Valley  Enterprise  and  its  sister 
papers  found  that  residents  resented 
what  they  viewed  as  neglect  by  the  ma¬ 
jor  media.  “The  people  in  Simi  Valley 
felt  abandoned,”  Ventura  County  News¬ 
papers  group  editor  Terry  Greenberg 
said. 

“It  was  interesting  the  type  of  re¬ 
sponse  we  got,”  said  Greenberg,  based 
nearby  at  the  Thousand  Oaks  News- 
Chronicle.  “They  felt  nobody  really 
cared  about  them,”  which  he  said  was 
“completely  understandable”  in  view  of 
the  nearby  deaths  and  destruction. 

He  said  residents  complained  most 
about  broadcast  accounts.  “They’d  go 
home  and  watch  TV  and  they  didn’t  see 
anything”  about  their  area. 

Feeding  those  feelings,  he  added,  was 
residual  resentment  of  reactions  to  the 
outcome  of  the  state  trial  of  police  offi¬ 
cers  accused  of  beating  black  motorist 
Rodney  King,  which  was  moved  to 
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Simi  Valley  from  Los  Angeles.  Though 
only  two  of  the  12  jurors  were  residents, 
he  said,  the  town  feels  blamed  for  the 
acquittals,  which  were  followed  by  the 
worst  rioting  in  Los  Angeles  history. 

“Now,  on  top  of  it,  when  we  take  a 
shock  like  this,”  Greenberg  said,  resi¬ 
dents  feel  that  the  media  “only  want  to 
know  about  us  when  they  think  we’re  a 
bunch  of  white  racists.” 

Indian  names 
forbidden  in  paper 

THE  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  Tribune 
will  continue  using  tribal  names,  but 
not  nicknames,  for  American  Indians 
in  its  sports  reports. 

The  paper  said  it  will  not  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names  when  referring  to  sports 
teams:  Redskins,  ’Skins,  Redmen, 
Braves,  Indians,  Tribe  and  Chiefs.  It 
will  continue  to  use  tribal  names,  such 
as  Seminoles,  but  it  said  context  should 
be  considered  and  tribal  names  should 
be  used  in  a  respectful  manner. 

The  policy  applies  to  professional, 
college,  high  school  and  amateur  sports 


teams. 

City  names  instead  of  nicknames  will 
be  used  in  game  stories,  boxes  and 
charts. 

The  paper  said  it  may  reconsider  the 
use  of  tribal  names.  In  the  interim,  it 
will  delete  the  “fighting”  designation 
when  it  is  used  in  front  of  tribal  names. 

Although  the  paper  said  it  will  not 
alter  quotes  or  change  photos,  it  said  it 
will  try  to  avoid  images  of  fans  mocking 
American  Indians. 

The  paper  also  will  not  use  logos  in¬ 
corporating  an  offensive  nickname  or 
ones  that  appropriate  an  American  In¬ 
dian  symbol.  Instead,  the  Star  Tribune 
will  ask  teams  to  provide  the  newspaper 
with  suitable  replacements.  —  AP 

Scripps  offers 
broadcast  swap 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO.,  86%  owner  of 
Scripps  Howard  Broadcasting  Co.,  has 
offered  to  swap  three  Scripps  shares  for 
each  Scripps  Howard  Broadcasting 
share  it  does  not  own. 

The  broadcasting  company  formed  a 


committee  to  evaluate  the  offer. 

Scripps  owns  19  daily  papers,  cable 
systems  with  more  than  400,000  sub¬ 
scribers  and  the  syndicate  United  Me¬ 
dia.  The  broadcasting  company  runs 
nine  TV  stations  and  cable  systems 
with  nearly  300,000  subscribers. 

Both  companies  are  publicly  traded, 
Scripps  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  Scripps  Howard  Broadcast¬ 
ing  on  NASDAQ.  The  broadcasting 
company  has  had  some  public  owner¬ 
ship  since  the  1960s  but  with  Scripps 
always  holding  a  majority. 

The  largest  block  of  broadcast  shares 
is  held  by  retired  Scripps  president  Jack 
Howard,  who  owns  about  4%. 


What’s  read  most 

IN  A  NEW  study,  “Newspaper  Page 
and  Section  Readership,”  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  reports  that 
57%  of  American  adults  who  read  a 
daily  newspaper  generally  read  every 
page,  with  95%  of  those  who  read  at 
least  some  pages  or  sections  reading  the 
general  news  sections. 
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outreach  opportunities — weekly  promotion 
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School  sports  teams,  and  Young  Colmnbus — 
which  all  demonstrate  a  partnership 
approach  to  business  with  our  newspaper.” 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Robert  Caldwell  William  Southern  Aileen  Athy  Joseph  LoPilato 


Robert  Caldwell,  metro  editor  at 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
public  editor. 

William  Seulhern,  controller  at 
Star  Publications,  a  suburban  newspa¬ 
per  group  owned  by  Sun-Times  Co., 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  planning  and  strategy  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Cathy  Martindale,  executive  editor 
at  the  Amarillo  Daily  News  and  Globe 
Times,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Texas. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Paul 
Watler,  lawyer,  Jenkens  &.  Gilchrist 
—  vice  president;  Laura  Peterson 
House,  lawyer,  Locke  Purnell  Rain 
Harrell  —  treasurer;  and  Keith  Shel¬ 
ton,  journalist  in  residence.  Universi¬ 
ty  of  North  Texas  —  secretary. 

William  Honeysett,  operations  vice 
president  of  McClatchy  Newspapers, 


Sacramento,  has  been  promoted  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president,  with  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  all  McClatchy  operations. 

Gary  Pruitt,  publisher  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Fresno  Bee,  will  become  vice 
president  of  operations  and  technolo¬ 
gy  this  spring  when  his  replacement 
has  been  named. 

Karen  Kargol  Spang,  owner  of  the 
Hamtramck  Citizen,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

She  is  the  first  female  president  in 
the  association’s  126-year  history. 

Pat  Jones,  Tampa  Tribune  classified 
advertising  manager/state  regional 
zoned  editions,  has  been  named  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager. 

Jones  succeeds  Gordon  Beck,  who 
retires  March  31  after  working  at  the 
Tribune  since  1969. 

Chris  Lavelle,  features  editor  at  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  has  been  named  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  associate 


editor/special  sections  at  the  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix,  and  Gazette. 

Vic  Caleca,  a  reporter  and  editor  at 
the  Indianapolis  Star  for  more  than  14 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

Aileen  Athy,  classified  advertising 
manager,  outside  sales  at  the  Boston 
Herald,  has  been  promoted  to  retail 
advertising  manager. 

Joseph  LoPilato,  an  outside  sales¬ 
man  in  the  classified  department  re¬ 
sponsible  for  real  estate,  was  named 
classified  advertising  manager. 

Amos  Fabian,  who  recently  graduat¬ 
ed  from  San  Jose  State  University  with 
bachelor  degrees  in  journalism  and  po¬ 
litical  science,  has  joined  the  Atlanta 
Jewish  Times  as  a  staff  writer. 

Ruthanne  Ryan,  a  designer  at  TJ’s 
Cantina  restaurant  in  Massachusetts, 
becomes  a  graphic  artist  at  the  Jewish 
Times. 

Andrew  Buerger,  who  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  master’s  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
was  named  circulation  marketing  di¬ 
rector. 

Jacqueline  Brody,  sales  director  in 
the  Northeast  region  of  Market  Statis¬ 
tics  Inc.;  Melissa  Grand,  equities 
communications  manager  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Stock  Exchange;  Todd  Gross- 
man,  an  account  executive  at  Noo¬ 
nan/Russo  Communications  Inc.;  and 
Maura  Kennedy,  affiliate  marketing 
manager  at  ABC  Radio  Networks, 
have  been  named  account  executives 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  region 
at  PR  Newswire,  New  York. 
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In  Brief 


Southam  shows  a 
profit  after  two 
years  of  losses 

AFTER  TWO  YEARS  of  losses,  South¬ 
am  Inc.,  Canada’s  largest  newspaper 
publisher,  posted  net  income  of  $21.6 
million  (Canadian),  or  29^  a  share,  last 
year,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $262.9 
million,  or  $4.26  a  share,  in  1992. 

The  company  reported  slightly  lower 
revenues  of  $1.2  billion  and  operating 
earnings  of  $34.2  million,  compared 
with  an  operating  loss  of  $2.2  million  in 
1992. 

Newspaper  revenues  edged  marginal¬ 
ly  upward  to  $810.7  million,  and  news¬ 
paper  operating  profits  surged  29.2%  to 
$46.9  million,  compared  with  1992  fig¬ 
ures. 

The  Toronto-based  company  said  the 
results  indicated  progress  in  its  restruc¬ 
turing  plan. 

After  cutting  893  jobs  during  two 
years,  Southam  newspapers  employ 
6,894  people. 

They  saved  $21  million  in  wages  last 
year,  compared  with  1992. 

Run-of-press  advertising  volume  de¬ 
clined  4%  during  the  year,  including 
national  off  6.1%,  retail  off  1.8%  and 
classified  off  5.7%. 

Southam  reported  fourth-quarter  net 
income  of  $29.3  million,  or  38<i  a  share, 
compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $76.9  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $1.21  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

All  three  units  —  newspapers,  book¬ 
stores  and  business  communications  — 
expanded  fourth-quarter  operating 
profits  by  double-digit  percentages. 
Newspapers  led  the  pack  with  operat¬ 
ing  earnings  up  83.6%  to  $27.9  million 
on  revenues  6.2%  higher  to  $222.7  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  company  in  October  began  a 
program  that  allows  advertisers  to  buy 
ads  in  any  Southam  papers  through  one 
contract.  Southam  also  is  exploring 
whether  to  provide  information  elec¬ 
tronically  on  Prodigy. 

Sunday  papers 
are  being  read 

ON  THE  AVERAGE  Sunday  in  1993, 
69%  of  adults,  about  128  million  peo¬ 
ple,  read  a  newspaper,  according  to  a 
new  report  from  the  Newspaper  Associ¬ 


ation  of  America. 

Based  on  data  from  the  Simmons 
Market  Research  Bureau,  the  report 
noted  that  measuring  four  successive 
Sundays,  the  net  reach  of  the  Sunday 
papers  was  87.8%  of  adults. 

The  study,  titled  “The  Daily  and 
Sunday  Newspaper  Audience,”  also  re¬ 
ported  that  on  the  average  weekday,  a 
daily  newspaper  is  read  by  61.7%  of 
adults,  or  114  7  million  people.  When 
measuring  five  weekday  issues,  news¬ 
papers’  net  reach  is  84.8%  of  adults. 

Looking  at  readers  aged  18-24,  the 
study  found  that  51.2%  read  a  newspa¬ 
per  on  the  average  weekday  and  61.2% 
on  an  average  Sunday. 

Governor  advises 
young  journalists 

COLORADO  GOV.  ROY  Romer  re¬ 
cently  offered  some  advice  to  57  high 
school  journalists  who  gathered  at  the 
state  Capitol:  Be  aggressive. 

Students  politely  raised  their  hands 
during  a  question-and-answer  session, 
surprising  Romer,  who  is  used  to  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  more-assertive,  grown-up 
press,  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  reported. 

“1  don’t  know  your  names,  so  1  just 
have  to  point,”  Romer  was  quoted  as 
saying. 

“  ...  If  anybody  points  to  you,  don’t 
say,  ‘Me?’  You  jump  up  and  say,  ‘Ab¬ 
solutely  me!’  You  follow?” 

Romer  went  on  to  call  journalism  “a 
really  important  vocation,”  adding, 
“Democracy  doesn’t  work  well  unless 
you  report  well.” 


Group  urges  U.S. 
to  rejoin  UNESCO 

THE  MACBRIDE  ROUND  Table  on 
Communication  has  called  on  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom  and 
Singapore  to  rejoin  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga¬ 
nization  so  UNESCO  can  pursue  “de¬ 
mocratization  of  global  communica¬ 
tions  structures.” 

The  U.S.  government  pulled  out  of 
UNESCO  in  1985,  partly  because  of 
concerns  that  the  organization  was  pur¬ 
suing  leftist  information  policies. 

“The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  not 
offered  a  solution  to  any  of  the  world’s 
conflicts  and  political  tensions,”  said 
Richard  Vincent,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  round  table  and  a  communication 
professor  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

The  MacBride  group,  which  advo¬ 
cates  communications  rights,  issued  its 
plea  after  its  sixth  meeting,  in  Honolu¬ 
lu,  attracted  about  100  people  from 
more  than  20  nations. 

The  meeting  focused  on  the  “em¬ 
powerment”  of  women,  grassroots  orga¬ 
nizations  and  indigenous  peoples  in  the 
context  of  advanced  information  tech¬ 
nologies.  The  group  criticized  President 
Clinton’s  outline  for  an  information  su¬ 
perhighway  for  failing  to  include  those 
groups. 

The  MacBride  group  also  called  for  a 
2%  “assessment  on  world  communica¬ 
tions  activity,”  with  the  proceeds  to  he 
spent  on  “improved  communications 
for  indigenous  people,”  and  for  media 
organizations  to  “better  reflect  the 
opinions  of  indigenous  people”  by  pro¬ 
viding  them  greater  access. 
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Weekly  Editor _ 

Robert  Lynch 
Sonoma  Index-Tribune 
Sonoma,  Calif. 


by  Tom  Riordan 

EACH  NEW  EMPLOYEE  at  the 
12,058'Circulation  Sonoma  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dex-Tribune  receives  an  employee 
handbook,  packed  with  vital  informa¬ 
tion  on  topics  ranging  from  profit- 
sharing  to  jury  duty. 

A  key  paragraph  in  the  welcome  by 
Robert  Lynch,  the  paper’s  73-year-old 
publisher,  sums  up  the  philosophy  of 
this  family-owned  twice-weekly. 

“Every  person  in  our  community  is  a 
potential  story,  from  cradle  to  grave. 
Every  business,  profession,  trade  — 
even  hobby  —  are  story  sources.  I 
would  hope  that  each  person  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  Sonoma  Index-Tribune,  no 
matter  what  department  he  or  she  may 
work  in,  would  become  a  reporter  for 
our  paper,  being  ever  alert  to  local 
happenings  and  possibilities  for  stories, 
features  and  photographs  —  alerting 
those  on  the  news  staff.” 

The  Index-Tribune’s  goal  always  has 
been  blanket  coverage  of  Sonoma  Val¬ 
ley,  in  the  wine  country  45  minutes 
north  of  San  Francisco. 

That  concept  began  in  1884,  when 
Lynch’s  maternal  grandfather,  Harry 
Hale  Granice,  bought  the  then-five- 
year-old  community  paper. 

It  continued  when  Granice’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Celeste,  and  her  husband,  Walter 


Robert  Lynch 


leste  Murphy,  this  has  remained  the 
No.  1  objective. 

Now,  day-to-day  management  of  the 
Index-Tribune  is  the  responsibility  of 
Lynch’s  oldest  sons.  Bill  and  Jim.  Both 


‘‘Every  person  in  our  community  is  a  potential 
story,  from  cradle  to  grave.  Every  business, 
profession,  trade  —  even  hobby  — 
are  story  sources.” 


Murphy,  published  the  Index-Tribune 
from  1915  to  1949. 

During  the  past  44  years,  under  the 
ownership  of  Lynch,  a  nephew  of  Ce- 

Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer 
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are  committed  to  this  philosophy. 

Robert  Lynch,  who  edited  the  paper 
for  41  years,  enjoys  recounting  an  inci¬ 
dent  that  occurred  three  years  ago.  Bill 
Lynch,  then  assistant  publisher  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  “came  into  my  of¬ 


fice  and  said,  ‘Dad,  I’d  like  to  be  the 
editor.’  Without  hesitation,  1  looked  up 
at  him  and  said,  ‘You’ve  got  it,  son!’  ” 

While  a  naval  operations  officer  dur¬ 
ing  the  Vietnam  War,  Bill  Lynch 
thought  about  his  future.  What  he 
wanted  most,  he  decided,  would  be  a 
career  at  the  Index-Tribune,  where  he’d 
worked  after  school  and  during  vaca¬ 
tions.  Since  his  military  duty,  he  has 
spent  24  years  at  the  paper,  laboring  at 
almost  every  job.  In  addition  to  being 
editor,  the  51-year-old  is  CEO. 

His  brother,  Jim,  45,  came  aboard  in 
1972  as  a  reporter  and  photographer. 
His  business  skills  won  him  the  roles  of 
financial  manager  and  assistant  CEO. 

Robert  Lynch’s  youngest  son,  John, 
who  worked  at  the  Index-Tribune  for 
several  years,  opted  for  a  career  with  a 
daily.  He  is  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  Marin  (Calif.)  Independent  Jour¬ 
nal. 


“My  guardian  angel” 

Robert  Lynch  had  an  unsettled  child¬ 
hood.  He  infrequently  saw  his  father, 
Ernest,  a  surveyor  and  former  semipro 
baseball  player.  His  mother,  Ramona 
Granice  Lynch,  was  Celeste  Murphy’s 
youngest  sister.  She  died  in  1938,  when 
Robert  Lynch  was  17  and  being  raised 
by  a  cousin  in  Alameda,  Calif. 

Suddenly,  life  for  the  youth  changed 
dramatically. 

“Aunt  Celeste  was  my  guardian  an¬ 
gel.  1  owe  everything  to  her,”  Lynch 
said.  “She  invited  me  to  come  to  Sono¬ 
ma  and  live  with  them.  They  had  a  spa¬ 
cious  apartment  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Barracks.  1  slept  in  a  giant  four- 
poster  bed.  I’ll  never  forget  that.” 

He  learned  that  the  adobe  structure 
on  The  Plaza  once  housed  Spanish  sol¬ 
diers.  Across  the  street  each  day,  he  saw 
the  Mission  San  Francisco  Solano  de 
Sonoma,  the  northernmost  of  13  Fran¬ 
ciscan  missions  that  dot  California’s 
coast. 

Celeste  and  Walter  Murphy  were 
midway  in  their  34-year  stewardship  of 
the  Index-Tribune. 

Celeste  Murphy,  besides  editing  the 
Index-Tribune,  had  found  time  to  write 
The  People  of  the  Pueblo,  a  history  of 
the  area.  As  the  book’s  dust  jacket 
notes,  it’s  a  “story  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Moon,  from  the  days  of  Indians  and 
padres  to  those  of  Jack  London.” 

The  book’s  content  fascinated  Lynch. 
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So  did  the  Index-Tribune  shop,  with  its 
two  Linotypes  machines,  Miehle  flat¬ 
bed  press  and  pungent  odor  of  ink  on 
newsprint.  He  spent  much  of  his  spare 
time  there. 

From  that  orientation.  Lynch  emerged 
into  the  world  of  country  newspapering. 

At  nearby  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College, 
he  took  writing  courses  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  student  paper.  By  the  time 
he  graduated,  he  was  in  love  with  jour¬ 
nalism  —  and  a  Sonoma  legal  secretary 
named  Jean  Helen  Allen.  They  married 
in  November  1941. 

Two  weeks  later.  Pearl  Harbor  was  at¬ 
tacked  and  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  11.  Lynch  spent  the  next 
four  years  in  Naval  intelligence.  His 
duty  included  18  months  at  Cornell 
University,  where  he  was  commissioned 
an  ensign  and  edited  his  1945  midship¬ 
man’s  class  yearbook. 

Back  in  Sonoma,  Lynch  told  his  aunt 
that  he  could  earn  a  journalism  degree 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  (using  the 
GI  Bill)  in  less  than  two  years.  And 
that’s  what  he  planned  to  do. 

Her  response  jolted  him. 

“Bob,  we  were  hoping  that  you’d  take 
over  the  paper.  We’re  tired  from  work¬ 
ing  all  through  the  war  without  much 
help.’’ 

She  added  that  Frank  Bartholomew, 
who  had  a  home  in  Sonoma  and  was 
vice  president  (later  president)  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Press,  had  shown  an  interest  in  buy¬ 
ing  the  Index-Tribune. 

Jean  and  Robert  Lynch  decided  the 


degree  would  have  to  wait.  So  he  went 
to  work  with  his  aunt  and  uncle  for  a 
salary  of  $33  a  week.  In  1949,  the 
Lynches  bought  the  paper,  then  gross¬ 
ing  $30,000.  For  a  down  payment,  they 
cashed  $1,100  in  War  Savings  Bonds. 
The  sale  price  was  $25,000.  “We  paid  off 
the  balance  in  11  years,”  he  said. 

In  1993,  the  Index-Tribune  grossed 
$3.7  million. 

Getting  behind  things 
“To  me,  community  journalism  is 
personal  journalism,”  Lynch  said.  “A 
good  newspaper  can  do  much  good  in  a 
community.  But  a  poor  one  can’t  do 
any.  If  you  stay  on  top  of  things,  if  you 
speak  out,  stand  up  for  certain  values 
and  get  behind  things,  that’s  what  a 
newspaper  is  all  about.” 

His  sons  agree. 

Bill  Lynch  said,  “Dad  was  the  best 
teacher  of  community  journalism  1  pos¬ 
sibly  could  have  had.  He’s  not  overly  in¬ 
sistent,  offers  wise  counsel  and  good 
thinking.” 

Jim  Lynch  said  he  enjoys  “working 
with  Dad.  There  never  has  been  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Certainly,  there  are  times  I  feel 
he’s  looking  over  my  shoulder,  but  he 
has  a  right  to.  He’s  the  publisher  and 
major  stockholder.” 

The  Robert  Lynch  concept  of  weekly 
newspapering  starts  with  “covering  the 
hell  out  of  the  valley.”  Then  come  the 
editorial  comments  and  suggestions.  Fi¬ 
nally,  there  is  personal  involvement  in 
worthwhile  community  projects. 

“You  win  some,  and  you  lose  some,” 
the  short,  always  smiling  publisher  said. 
“But  in  the  long  haul,  you  can  look  at 
yourself  in  the  mirror  and  say,  ‘Hey,  I  did 
the  best  I  could  for  the  community.’  ” 

Most  of  his  efforts  have  ended  with 
victories. 

In  1950,  he  editorialized  vigorously 
and  successfully  for  a  lighted  football 
and  baseball  facility.  He  also  sold  $20 
Friendship  Bonds  to  provide  funding. 
The  complex  was  named  in  honor  of 
Air  Force  Gen.  Hap  Arnold,  who  re 
tired  in  Sonoma. 

In  1963,  a  $370,000  bond  issue  for  an 
addition  to  Sonoma  Valley  District 
Hospital  received  Index-Tribune  sup 
port  and  seemed  a  sure  thing.  But  it 
failed  by  137  votes.  That  prompted  edi 
torials  and  stories,  which  helped  clarify 
the  need  for  the  addition.  In  a  second 
vote  a  year  later,  the  proposal  passed 
easily. 

Lynch  also  supported  a  drive  to  raise 
$50,000  for  a  swimming  pool  at  the 


(See  Weekly  on  page  45) 
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Advertising/Promotion 


One  order/one  bill 
system  gets  a 
dress  rehearsal 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  tests  its 
National  Newspaper  Network  concept  with  a 
7 5 -newspaper,  $1  million  ROP  ad  buy  from  Chrysler 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

IN  WHAT  IT  hopes  will  be  a  dress  re¬ 
hearsal  for  its  National  Newspaper 
Network,  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  successfully  has  coordinat¬ 
ed  a  deal  between  Chrysler  Corp.  and 
75  newspapers  for  an  approximate  $1 
million,  three-date  run-of-press  adver¬ 
tising  buy  to  promote  Chrysler’s  na¬ 
tional  Minivan  sale. 

Chrysler-PIymouth  will  run  two 
half-page,  four-color  vertical  ads,  and 
Dodge  will  run  a  full-page  ad.  The  first 
ads  ran  Feb.  28,  the  second  group  was 
scheduled  to  run  the  week  of  March  7, 
and  the  third  set  will  run  the  week  of 
March  21. 

The  buy  is  the  culmination  of  an 
NAA  effort  that  began  more  than  a 
year  ago,  originating  with  the  defunct 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s  “Fu¬ 
ture  of  Advertising  Project,”  said  Nich¬ 
olas  Cannistraro  Jr.,  NAA  chief  mar¬ 
keting  officer  and  senior  vice  president 
of  marketing. 

The  NAB  project  targeted  specific 
categories,  including  automotive,  for 
newspaper  sales  efforts. 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  ago,  NAA 
executives  and  others  from  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  met  with  Chrysler  to 
explore  the  idea  of  a  multipaper  buy. 
Chrysler  was  chosen  because,  among 
all  the  automotive  companies,  it 
seemed  the  most  receptive  to  the 
multibuy  concept. 

“We  approached  Chrysler,  and  a  di¬ 
alogue  ensued  between  Chrysler  and 
the  industry,”  Cannistraro  said.  “We 
made  it  clear  to  Chrysler  that  our  effort 
was  to  make  available  any  newspapers 


in  any  markets  they  chose  to  use.” 

He  added  that  while  Chrysler  ini¬ 
tially  expressed  interest  in  the  idea, 
the  company  voiced  familiar  concerns 
about  the  complexity  of  multinewspa¬ 
per  buys,  including  uncompetitive 
rates,  spotty  reproduction,  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  having  to  deal  with  too 
many  people,  and  newspapers’  history 
of  not  being  particularly  flexible  about 
position  and  day-of-week  requests. 

“The  reason  that  Chrysler  was  so 
keenly  interested  in  trying  to  work 
with  the  NAA  in  spite  of  the  fact  that. 


quite  frankly,  we  were  treated  rather 
shabbily  by  local  newspapers  for  quite 
some  time  ...  is  because  we  know  the 
newspapers  are  an  excellent  place  to 
find  new-car  intenders,”  said  Jim  Gu- 
low,  director  of  marketing  operations 
at  Chrysler. 

“New-car  buyers  read  a  lot,  and  they 
read  a  lot  of  newspapers.  That’s  part  of 
the  reason  our  dealers  spend  so  heavi¬ 
ly,  and  what  we  wanted  to  try  to  do  was 
to  put  the  national  image  advertising 
in  a  forum  which  would  be  very  syner¬ 
gistic  with  the  dealer’s  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  not  to  replace  it  but  to  augment 
it,”  Gulow  added. 

Cannistraro  said  the  NAA  team 


worked  to  assure  Chrysler  “we  had 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  would  work 
hard  to  improve  our  reproduction  and 
compliance  with  position,  day-of-the- 
week  requests  and  .  .  .  deliver  rates 
that  are  more  competitive  than  what 
[Chrysler]  might  otherwise  think.” 

“Ultimately,  [Chrysler]  gave  us  a  list 
of  markets  and  about  83  papers,  based 
on  ADIs  [areas  of  dominant  influence] 
that  had  high  sales  development  for 
their  products,”  and  a  target  rate  based 
on  what  Chrysler  has  paid  on  a  cost- 
per-thousand  (CPM)  basis  at  national 
magazines,  reportedly  a  blended  CPM 
rate  of  less  than  $10  for  a  quarter  page. 

After  discussing  Chrysler’s  requests, 
“we  prepared  a  letter  that  I  sent  out  to 
all  of  the  83  papers  that  basically 
transmitted  Chrysler’s  requests,”  Can¬ 
nistraro  said.  “Then  we  started  up  a  se¬ 
ries  of  intense  follow-up  with  the  pa¬ 
pers.” 

Of  the  original  group  of  83,  NAA 
eventually  got  75  newspapers  to  comply 
with  the  requests. 

Cannistraro  said  most  newspapers 
seemed  eager  to  comply  because  “I 
think  that  newspapers  as  a  group  feel 
that  here’s  a  class  of  business  that  we 
once  had  and  it’s  quite  evident  that  we 
aren’t  getting  much  of  it.” 

Automotive  advertising  in  news¬ 


papers  is  mostly  dealer  association- 
based  rather  than  factory-based  and  is 
priced  at  a  retail  rate  that  in  most  cas¬ 
es  is  significantly  lower  than  national 
advertising  rates. 

So  far,  the  Chrysler  buy  may  have 
allayed  some  of  the  concerns  that  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  long  have  had  about 
newspaper  buys. 

“We  now  have  program  guidelines  or 
certainly  a  program  agreement  that  re¬ 
solves  our  concerns  of  rate  and  place¬ 
ment  and  the  quality  of  the  ad,”  Gulow 
said,  adding  that  a  complete  evaluation 
of  the  program  won’t  begin  until  the 


(See  Chrysler  on  page  46) 


"...  if  these  coalitions  can  hold  together,  if  the 
rates  can  be  formalized,  if  the  placement  and  the 
ads  happen  as  billed  ...  I  think  you’ll  see  a  lot 
more  newspaper  advertising  coming  from  the 
national  budget  of  Chrysler.” 
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Standard  Ad  Invoice 
plans  on  target 

NAA  exec  expects  full  implementation 
by  newspapers  by  September 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AN  EFFORT  TO  induce  newspapers 
to  adopt  the  Standard  Advertising  In¬ 
voice  is  ongoing,  and  full  implementa¬ 
tion  is  expected  by  the  September  tar¬ 
get  date,  said  Deb  Hernan,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  retail  advertising 
at  the  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  SAI  is  intended  to  be  used  for 
co-op,  retail  and  national  advertising, 
she  added. 

“Our  objective  is  to  have  it  used 
across  the  board  to  make  it  easier  for 


our  advertisers  as  well  as  provide  a 
standard  for  our  industry.” 

In  October,  the  NAA  mailed  kits 
containing  the  SAI  and  related  materi¬ 
al  to  about  70%  of  its  membership, 
Hernan  said. 

Response  from  newspapers  general¬ 
ly  has  been  positive,  she  added,  and 
currently,  she  is  soliciting  feedback 
from  newspapers  and  “trying  to  make  a 
lot  of  personal  contact  with  the  papers 


AFRO-AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS,  a 
101-year-old  organization,  has  begun  di¬ 
rectly  selling  national  accounts. 

Advertising  in  Afro-American  news¬ 
papers,  which  include  papers  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington  and  Richmond,  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  sold  through  New 
York-based  Amalgamated  Publishers 
Inc. 

Under  the  new  plan,  Afro-American 


that  did  respond,  asking  how  they’re 
doing  with  the  form  and  when  they 
think  it  will  be  in  place.” 

“There  are  some  smaller  newspapers 
out  there  who  are  saying  it’s  a  little  ex¬ 
pensive,  do  I  really  need  it?  That’s  why 
that  last  30%  is  so  hard.” 

Full  implementation,  Hernan  said, 
“will  take  some  work.  I  would  say  that 
it  will  take  more  work  to  get  the  re¬ 
maining  30%  than  it  was  to  get  the 
first  70%. 

“It  might  not  be  very  convenient  for 
everyone  at  first,  but  how  can  you 
make  something  convenient  for  every¬ 


one?”  Hernan  asked.  “Somewhere, 
somehow  you  are  going  to  make  some¬ 
body  really  unhappy.” 

Hernan  also  said,  “While  1  can’t  say 
[to  newspapers]  you  are  guaranteed 
more  business  with  the  form  because 
there  are  so  many  other  factors  in  play, 
I  can  say  that  it’s  easier  for  advertisers 
to  buy  newspapers  that,  like  other  me¬ 
dia,  have  standard  procedures.  That’s  a 
big  plus.” 


sales  reps  that  sold  only  local  or  region¬ 
al  space  will  target  national  accounts  as 
well.  The  United  States  will  be  divided 
into  three  territories,  and  each  office 
will  handle  selling  for  that  territory. 
Also,  advertisers  may  call  1-800-AFRO- 
892  for  service.  Frances  Murphy  Drap¬ 
er,  president  of  the  group,  said  there 
will  be  no  price  differential  between  lo¬ 
cal  and  national  ad  rates. 


Small  ad  agencies 
favor  newspapers 

IN  A  TIME  of  flat  to  declining  adver¬ 
tising  budgets,  many  advertisers  are 
turning  to  smaller  agencies  that  say 
they  offer  clients  a  more  immediate  re¬ 
lationship  and  closer,  direct  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  advertising  process. 

The  New  York-based  Triad  Group, 
formed  in  1990,  has  just  eight  full-time 
employees,  but  the  agency  is  gaining 
recognition  based  on  a  record  that  in¬ 
cludes  increasing  one  client’s  annual 
sales  by  15%  while  cutting  its  ad  bud¬ 
get  by  20%. 

“I  think  some  large  agencies  are  in 
trouble  because  they  have  enormous 
overhead,”  said  William  Grant,  the 
group’s  president.  “I  used  to  be  part  of 
the  agencies,  and  I  understand  that 
clients  just  don’t  have  big  budgets  any¬ 
more  and  they  want  to  get  more  bang 
for  their  buck.” 

Grant  said  most  of  his  clients  have 
ad  budgets  of  about  $2  million  to  $5 
million. 

To  help  hold  down  its  costs,  the  Tri¬ 
ad  Group  uses  outside  services.  “We 
constantly  outsource  with  a  core  of  top 
professionals  that  we  use,  but  they  are 
never  part  of  our  overhead,”  Grant 
said.  Also,  the  agency  heavily  utilizes 
newspapers  in  its  media  mix  because 
“it’s  extremely  cost-effective  to  run  in 
newspapers  as  opposed  to  other  me¬ 
dia.” 

All  newspaper  space  is  bought 
through  Publicitas. 

“We  use  Publicitas’  ability  to  get  a 
low  rate,”  Grant  said.  “I  make  money 
on  creative.  I  don’t  want  to  get  into 
buying  media.” 

One  current  client,  Johanna  Foods, 
has  advertised  mostly  in  the  Northeast 
but  is  trying  to  expand  into  markets  in 
the  Midwest.  Grant  has  designed  a  cre¬ 
ative  theme  for  the  campaign  and  has 
planned  media  buys.  Newspapers  “will 
be  a  large  part  of  this  campaign,”  he 
said.  The  Johanna  Foods  campaign  will 
include  newspaper  buys  on  “food  days” 
and  in  food  sections  that  regularly  ap¬ 
pear  in  most  newspapers. 

—  Dorothy  Giobbe 


‘‘There  are  some  smaller  newspapers  out  there  who 
are  saying  it’s  a  little  expensive,  do  I  really  need  it? 
That’s  why  that  last  30%  is  so  hard.” 


Black  newspaper  organization 
moves  to  direct  sell 

No  differential  for  local  and  national  ad  rates 
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Judge  can  be 
fair  game  for 
parody,  court  says 

Libel  suit  dismissed  against  newspaper 
whose  editor  wrote  and  distributed  a 
phony  memo  on  the  judge’s  stationery 


by  M.L,  Stein 

JUDGES  ARE  AS  likely  targets  for 
parody  as  anyone  else,  a  California  ap¬ 
pellate  court  ruled  in  dismissing  a  libel 
suit  by  a  Superior  Court  judge  against 
a  legal  newspaper. 

From  the  Pickwick  Papers  of  the 
1830s  to  modern-day  Monty  Python 
comedies,  judges  “have  been  fair  game 
for  satirists,”  Justice  David  Sills  wrote 
for  the  majority  in  the  2-1  decision. 

The  court  threw  out  the  libel  suit 
filed  by  former  Presiding  Superior 
Court  Judge  Ricardo  Torres  against  the 
Metropolitan  News-Enterprise,  Los 


Angeles.  Torres  also  sued  on  charges  of 
fraud,  deceit  and  false  impersonation. 

The  judge’s  attorney,  John  Collins, 
said  the  ruling  would  be  appealed  to 
the  California  Supreme  Court. 

Rex  Heinke,  who  represented  the 
News-Enterprise,  said  that  while  First 
Amendment  protection  for  parody  is 
well-established,  the  fact  that  the  ap¬ 
peals  court  extended  the  protection  to 
an  item  not  published  in  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  represents  a  significant 
milestone  in  First  Amendment  law. 

The  case  dates  to  October  1992, 
when  News-Enterprise  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  Roger  Grace  wrote  a  phony 
memo  lampooning  Torres  on  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  judge’s  stationery. 

Grace,  who  had  called  Torres  a 


“despotic  twit”  in  a  News-Enterprise 
commentary,  was  incensed  by  Torres’ 
notice  to  judges  that  the  Superior 
Court  would  pay  for  subscriptions  to 
only  one  legal  newspaper. 

Most  judges,  who  had  been  taking 
both  papers,  chose  the  larger  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  Journal,  a  move  that  cost 
the  News-Enterprise  $34,000  in  lost 
subscriptions,  Grace  said. 

Under  a  new  presiding  judge,  most 
of  the  subscriptions  have  been  re¬ 
trieved,  the  publisher  said. 

The  memo,  purportedly  from  Torres, 
warned  Superior  Court  judges  not  to 
read  the  News-Enterprise  in  the  court¬ 


house  lest  they  be  reassigned  to  a  court 
far  distant  from  their  home. 

It  further  said  off-hour  searches  for 
copies  of  the  paper  would  be  carried 
out,  and  judges  and  court  employees 
were  advised  to  conduct  their  “amor¬ 
ous  escapades”  at  “off-site  locations”  to 
avoid  embarrassing  those  conducting 
the  searches. 

Three  News-Enterprise  employees, 
who  passed  around  copies  of  the  memo 
at  the  courthouse,  were  detained  by  a 
bailiff  and  brought  before  Torres,  who 
threatened  to  hold  them  in  contempt. 
He  later  lifted  the  threat. 

In  the  appeals  court  decision.  Sills 
declared  that  the  memo  falls  “easily 
into  the  realm  of  satiric  parody,”  add¬ 
ing,  “It  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that 


any  judge  appointed  by  any  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  governors  in  this  century  would 
be  so  stupid  as  to  seriously  author  such 
a  memo.” 

He  added,  “If  it  is  true  .  .  .  that  the 
basis  of  humor  is  some  sort  of  exagger¬ 
ation  or  departure  from  serious  or 
solemn  perspective,  then  the  formality 
[and  no  doubt  on  too  many  occasions, 
outright  pomposity]  of  judges  and  legal 
proceedings  plus  the  sheer  seriousness 
and  solemnity  traditionally  associated 
with  court  procedure  provide  rich 
ground  for  mockery  and  parody.” 

However,  the  appeals  court  did  not 
rule  on  Torres’  charge  of  false  imper¬ 
sonation.  While  allowing  that  the 
memo  qualifies  as  a  parody  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment,  Sills  wrote 
that  the  fact  that  it  apparently  was 
written  on  court  stationery  with  an  of¬ 
ficial  seal  and  was  not  published  in  the 
newspaper  “merits  some  attention.” 

But  he  also  noted  that  this  issue  was 
not  part  of  the  appeal  by  the  paper. 

Pending  is  a  suit  filed  against  Torres 
by  Scott  Patrick,  a  third-year  law  stu¬ 
dent  and  one  of  the  News-Enterprise 
employees  who  circulated  the  memo. 
The  suit  charges  Torres  with  illegally 
detaining  the  trio  and  failing  to  advise 
them  of  their  right  to  counsel  at  the 
time. 

Grace,  in  a  January  editorial,  ac¬ 
cused  Torres  of  “terrorizing  three  inno¬ 
cent  people.”  Grace  also  has  filed  sep¬ 
arate  suits  against  Torres  based  on  the 
loss  of  subscriptions  and  a  statement 
made  by  the  judge  to  E&P  alleging 
forgery  in  the  spurious  memo. 

Candidate  sues 
Chicago  Sun-Times 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  and  its 
gossip  columnist,  Michael  Sneed,  are 
the  targets  of  a  $5  million  libel  lawsuit 
filed  by  a  candidate  for  Cook  County, 
111.,  sheriff. 

Tommy  Brewer  alleges  he  was  libeled 
by  a  Sneed  column  that  said  his  wages 
were  being  garnished  for  a  credit  card 
debt.  The  column  quoted  an  explana¬ 
tion  from  Brewer,  but  the  Democratic 
candidate  claims  in  the  suit  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  to  imply  he  was  a  liar. 

Brewer  has  said  another  person  with 
the  same  Social  Security  number  as  his 
ran  up  the  debt. 


However,  the  appeals  court  did  not  rule  on  Torres’ 
charge  of  false  impersonation. 
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Media  coverage 
played  a  role 
in  settlement 

Lawyer  who  represented  boy  in  molestation 
suit  against  Michael  Jackson  says  intense 
coverage  facilitated  agreement  before  trial 


THE  LAWYER  WHO  represented  a 
D-year-old  boy  in  a  molestation  law¬ 
suit  against  superstar  Michael  Jackson 
said  intense  media  coverage  of  the  case 
played  a  role  in  reaching  an  agreement 
before  trial. 

No  dollar  figure  for  the  settlement 
was  revealed  by  either  side,  but  esti¬ 
mates  have  ranged  from  $10  million  to 
$40  million. 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  Journal,  lawyer  Larry 
Feldman  said  he  felt  a  need  to  take  the 
case  to  the  media  when  he  began  rep¬ 
resenting  the  boy. 

“  .  .  .  when  1  got  into  the  case,  1  saw 
polls  that  showed  85%  of  the  people 
believed  that  Michael  Jackson  was  in¬ 
nocent  and  my  lawsuit  was  an  extor¬ 


tion  attempt.  That  potentially  could 
influence  a  jury  ....  Something  had  to 
be  done  to  turn  the  tide  so  at  least  we 
could  have  a  jury  that  was  open-mind¬ 
ed,”  Feldman  told  staff  writer  Dick 
Goldberg. 

The  lawyer  said  he  was  frustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  media  seemed  to  be 
interested  only  in  Jackson  and  showed 
“very  little  interest  in  my  client,  a  little 
boy  who  was  doing  something  very 
courageous  in  filing  the  suit  and  de¬ 
served  the  same  respect  as  Michael 
Jackson.” 

Asked  if  media  coverage  hastened  a 
settlement,  Feldman  replied,  “1  can 
only  speculate  on  that,  but  logic  dic¬ 
tates  that  Michael  Jackson  was  more 
affected  by  it  because  his  career  de¬ 


pended  on  it . . 

Feldman,  a  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
lawyer  who  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Association, 
also  was  asked  if  there  was  a  difference 
in  coverage  between  the  tabloid  press 
and  the  “general  press.” 

“The  tabloid  press  contaminates 
witnesses,”  he  replied.  “They  pay  wit¬ 
nesses  to  go  on  television  and  as  soon 
as  a  witness  takes  a  dollar,  it  allows  the 
other  side  to  argue  that  they  are  doing 
this  for  the  money.  And  the  more  vivid 
the  testimony,  the  more  details  they  of¬ 
fer,  the  more  its  worth  on  television.” 

Feldman  said  he  deflected  money  of¬ 
fers  by  making  it  clear  that  he  would 
not  allow  his  client  or  the  boy’s  parents 
to  be  interviewed. 


“1  told  the  tabloids  that  if  1  ever  saw 
the  need  for  such  coverage,  1  would  go 
to  the  legitimate  press  rather  than  the 
tabloids,”  he  recalled. 

Feldman  said  the  media  blitz  sur¬ 
rounding  the  case  forced  a  change  in 
strategy  that  brought  him  before  the 
cameras  as  well. 

He  explained,  “Everything  that  is 
normally  done  privately,  secretly,  depo¬ 
sitions  where  you  are  at  liberty  to  ask 
questions  without  fear  of  bad  answers, 
became  minitrials  because  that  witness 
would  walk  out  of  the  office  and  be  in¬ 
terviewed  on  camera.  Or  the  testimo¬ 
ny  of  that  witness  would  show  up  in  a 
motion  that  the  media  would  have  ac¬ 
cess  to.  It  was  the  most  pressure  1  have 
ever  experienced.” 


Media  pressure  in  the  case  may  not 
have  ended.  Possible  criminal  charges 
against  Jackson  are  being  investigated 
by  the  Santa  Barbara  County  (Calif.) 
district  attorney’s  office. 

The  Daily  Journal  said  Feldman  had 
a  reputation  for  avoiding  the  media 
and  arguing  his  cases  in  court. 

Court  thwarts 
copyright  suit 

THE  US.  SUPREME  Court  has  re¬ 
fused  to  reinstate  a  baseball  statistician’s 
lawsuit  accusing  the  Associated  Press  of 
stealing  his  idea  for  a  chart  comparing 
the  records  of  pitchers  in  upcoming  ma¬ 
jor  league  baseball  games. 

Without  comment,  the  court  let 
stand  rulings  that  dismissed  the  statisti¬ 
cian’s  claim  of  copyright  infringement. 

George  Kregos,  Darien,  Conn.,  own¬ 
er  of  American  Sports  Wire,  had  been 
selling  a  daily  pitching  form  to  news¬ 
papers  before  1983.  That  year,  he  came 
up  with  a  new  form  comparing  the 
records  of  pitchers  who  were  scheduled 
to  start  against  each  other  in  games 
that  day. 

He  asked  the  AP  to  syndicate  his 
form  in  late  i983,  but  the  wire  service 
rejected  it.  The  AP  began  publishing  its 
pitching  form  the  following  year;  a 
judge  later  said  it  was  “nearly  identical” 
to  Kregos’  form.  The  AP  revised  its 
pitching  form  in  1986. 

Kregos  accused  the  AP  of  illegally  us¬ 
ing  his  form,  but  he  waited  until  June 
1985  to  seek  a  copyright.  His  copyright 
registration  was  not  approved  until 
December  1988,  and  he  waited  until 
March  1989  to  sue  the  AP  and  a  com¬ 
pany  that  provided  its  pitching  form. 

A  federal  judge  ruled  that  Kregos 
missed  the  three-year  deadline  to  sue 
regarding  the  AP’s  1984  version  of  the 
pitching  form.  The  AP’s  1986  version 
was  not  similar  enough  to  Kregos’  form 
to  violate  the  copyright  he  obtained  in 
1988,  the  judge  ruled. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
2nd  Circuit  upheld  the  ruling. 

In  his  Supreme  Court  appeal,  Kregos 
argued  that  the  courts  should  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  copyright  issue  to  be  decided 
by  a  jury.  —  AP 


“The  tabloid  press  contaminates  witnesses,”  he 
replied.  “They  pay  witnesses  to  go  on  television 
and  as  soon  as  a  witness  takes  a  dollar,  it  allows 
the  other  side  to  argue  that  they  are  doing  this  for 
the  money.” 
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Interactive  Communications 


Financial  prospects 
of  interactive 
services  explored 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

AS  NEWSPAPERS  SPRINT  to  get 
into  interactive  services,  a  little  thing 
called  money  often  is  overlooked. 

Most  voice  and  on-line  services  lose 
money,  and  those  that  are  profitable 
are  taking  in  only  modest  revenues, 
people  familiar  with  the  businesses 
said. 

No  wonder  then,  that  at  the  recent 
“Interactive  Newspapers  ’94:  The  Mul¬ 
timedia  Mission”  conference  in  Tampa 
Bay,  Fla.,  Mark  Walsh  dubbed  the 
emerging  electronic  information  busi¬ 
ness  “a  zero-billion-dollar-a-year  in¬ 
dustry”  —  and  he  is  selling  interactive 
services  to  newspapers. 

The  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Kelsey  Group  and  Editor  &  Publisher, 


was  to  a  large  extent  a  revival  meeting 
proselytizing  for  electronic  information 
services.  Little  talk  concerned  profit 
prospects  for  newspapers. 

Despite  the  growing  numbers  of  an¬ 
nouncements  of  electronic  products, 
analyst  Tod  Jacobs  of  the  investment 
firm  Sanford  C.  Bernstein  &  Co.  said 
in  a  recent  report,  “We  are  increasingly 
hard-pressed  ...  to  identify  any  major 
revenue  streams  in  the  offing. 

“It’s  probably  just  a  fact  of  life  that 
newspaper  companies  [and  analysts] 
have  to  spend  20%  of  their  time  talk¬ 
ing  about  what  will,  in  three  to  five 
years,  amount  to  5%  of  revenue  and 
2%  of  profits,”  Jacobs  said. 


Most  voice  services  and  nearly  all 
computer  services  that  newspapers  of¬ 
fer  are  unprofitable  and  those  that  are 
successful  attract  only  “fairly  modest” 
revenues,  said  Randy  Bennett,  director 
of  new  technologies  at  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America. 

With  few  exceptions  —  personal  ads 
are  proclaimed  the  biggest  money¬ 
makers  —  the  potential  for  electronic 
services  remains,  at  least  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  just  that. 

The  good  news:  Business  is  growing. 

The  bad  news:  Expectations  of  mak¬ 
ing  money  are  often  distant,  and  when 
in  reach,  profits  are  not  expected  to 
match  the  kind  of  money  that  good 
old-fashioned  newspapers  make. 

Why  all  the  fuss?  The  future. 

Lured  by  the  powerful  convergence 


of  telephones,  computers  and  televi¬ 
sion  and  driven  by  fear  of  losing  out  to 
new  media  interlopers,  newspapers  are 
investing  growing  sums  in  pursuit  of 
what  for  now  are  scant  revenues  and 
scanter  earnings. 

While  virtually  everybody  agrees 
that  newspapers  need  to  expand  into 
other  media  to  protect  their  core  busi¬ 
ness,  questions  remain  about  the  fi¬ 
nancial  impact  of  electronic  services. 

Which  services  will  find  audiences? 
Who  will  pay  for  them,  users  or  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  how  much?  When  will  the 
investment  pay  off  and  how  richly? 

If  newspapers  evolve  into  “general 
information  utilities,”  distributing  in¬ 


formation  via  telephones,  computers 
and  TV  sets,  and  their  parts  decouple 
from  the  newsprint  newspaper  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  pay  dearly  for,  what  happens 
to  the  newspaper  on  your  front  porch? 

There  are  no  answers.  What’s  cer¬ 
tain  is  that  newspapers  are  rushing  to 
start  ancillary  services,  reaching  out  for 
new  revenues  and  defending  their  turf 
from  potential  competitors.  Newspaper 
executives  are  calling  the  present  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  investment  in  and  transition  to 
electronics. 

A  survey  by  the  Kelsey  Report  found 
that  2,700  daily  and  weekly  papers  are 
offering  voice  or  information  services, 
compared  with  42  papers  in  1989. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  which  has  mostly  dailies  as 
members,  figured  that  fewer  than  600 
papers  have  voice  or  on-line  services. 

Newspapers  are  acting  on  trends 
that  include  the  newspaper  industry’s 
shrinking  piece  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  pie,  down  from  40%  in  1940  to 
23%  in  1992;  the  legions  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  embrace  video  games  and 
computers  but  who  read  newspapers 
less  than  ever;  the  more  than  doubling, 
to  33%,  of  the  number  of  homes 
equipped  with  computers  from  1985  to 
1993,  with  penetration  expected  to 
reach  40%  by  1997;  the  burgeoning 
growth  in  subscribers  to  on-line  ser¬ 
vices,  the  top  four  of  which  have  an  es¬ 
timated  3.5  million  to  4  million  sub¬ 
scribers  and  are  growing. 

Goldman  Sachs  media  analyst  Eric 
Philo,  who  told  conference  attendees 
that  investors  view  newspapers  “more 
as  victims  than  beneficiaries”  of  what 
he  calls  a  “communicopia”  of  informa¬ 
tion  services,  predicted  that  news¬ 
papers  “could  actually  flourish”  if  they 
aggressively  adapt  to  new  ways  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  delivering  information. 

As  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  professor  Jerry  Rubin  said  at 
the  conference,  the  information  land¬ 
scape  of  the  future  “will  be  alien  to  to¬ 
day’s  communications  culture.” 

Newspapers  “clearly  need  to  change,” 
said  Randy  Charles,  Netvsday  director 
of  marketing  and  new  business  develop¬ 
ment,  because  their  franchise  “is  being 
weakened.”  Newspapers  have  to  invest 
in  new  services  “for  a  while”  —  or  risk 
crippling  their  business  in  the  future, 
he  said. 

In  response,  newspapers  have  start- 
I  ed,  or  invested  in,  a  panoply  of  services 


With  few  exceptions  —  personal  ads  are 
proclaimed  the  biggest  money-makers  —  the 
potential  for  electronic  services  remains,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  just  that. 
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designed  to  extend  to  other  media 
what  they  already  do:  provide  news  and 
information  to  consumers  and  a  vehi¬ 
cle  for  marketers  to  sell  products. 

New  ventures  encompass  a  broad 
spectrum: 

•  Free  weather  information  by 
phone. 

•  Personal  ads  supported  by  900 
phone  numbers. 

•  News  and  classified  ads  by  phone 
and  computer. 

•  Facsimile  services. 

•  Computerized  bulletin  boards  for 
person-to-person  communication. 

•  Such  exotics  as  interactive  televi¬ 
sion,  computerized  grocery  shopping, 
transaction  services  by  phone,  local 
cable-TV  news  channels,  broadcast -TV 
news  shows  and  personal-advertising 
TV  shows. 

Voice  personal  ads  supported  by  900 
phone  numbers  are  acknowledged  as 
the  leading  money-makers  in  audiotex 
while  many  services  offered  free  to 
callers  amount  to  little  more  than  a 
public  service.  On-line  services  to 
computer  users  are  largely  unprof¬ 
itable. 

Conceding  that  new  services  won’t 
pay  off  for  “many  years,  maybe  not  un¬ 
til  the  next  century,”  Philo  warned  that 
investing  in  electronic  services  to  keep 
out  competitors  is  “far  more  important 
than  near-term  earnings.” 

Analysts  viewed  favorably  news¬ 
papers  clearing  pathways  to  future  rev¬ 
enue  growth  in  electronic  services. 

In  fairness,  some  newspaper  voice 
services  are  financially  successful.The 
best  make  money  on  their  own  and 
can,  in  fact,  bring  in  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
process.  (See  p.  32.)  Other  services 
won’t  make  money  for  years,  if  at  all. 

The  prevailing  view  holds  that  some 
services  will  prosper  while  others  fail. 

Charles  compared  the  variety  of 
ventures  to  “placing  many  small  bets.” 

Even  optimists,  however,  warn  that 
profits  from  electronic  services  proba¬ 
bly  won’t  match  the  20%  operating 
profit  margins  that  many  newspapers 
take  for  granted. 

For  newspapers  that  sign  on  as  “con¬ 
tent  providers”  to  national  on-line  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  Prodigy,  America  Online 
and  Delphi,  making  money  is  even 
harder  because  newspapers  generally 
get  just  a  fraction  of  the  revenue  they 
generate,  people  familiar  with  the  in¬ 
dustry  said. 

That  kind  of  math  has  prompted 
some  newspapers  to  create  and  market 
their  services  for  local  computer  users. 


One  of  these  papers,  the  Tacoma 
Morning  News  Tribune,  plans  to 
launch  its  home-grown  service  this 
spring.  It  will  charge  less  than  $10  a 
month  and  offer  access  to  the  Internet, 
a  worldwide  computer  network,  for  a 
$10  premium.  Greg  Anderson,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  service,  said  it  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  produce  a  profit  in  the  first 
year. 

Though  it’s  more  expensive  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  on-line  service  and  the  market 
is  smaller,  there  is  no  revenue  split. 

Executives  said  the  revenue  split 
that  newspapers  get  from  on-line  ser¬ 
vices  depends  on  the  paper’s  clout  and 
negotiation. 

Don  Brazeal,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Washington  Post  Co.’s  Digital  Ink  elec¬ 


tronic  publishing  subsidiary,  warning  of 
the  danger  in  letting  on-line  services 
intervene  between  newspapers  and 
their  readers,  said,  “There  are  those 
who  want  newspapers  to  be  hot  dog 
stands  in  electronic  shopping  malls.” 

His  company  is  exploring  a  different 
relationship:  instead  of  the  newspaper 
becoming  an  “information  provider”  to 
an  on-line  service  and  splitting  rev¬ 
enue,  the  paper  would  hire  a  service  to 
provide  computer  and  communications 
services. 

One  of  the  financial  bright  spots  in 
on-line  services  is  archives,  or  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  search  back  issues  electronically. 
Virtually  everybody  offering  newspaper 
archives  on  line  charges  hefty  prices 
because  people  are  willing  to  pay. 

One  advantage  of  electronic  services 
is  that  the  price  of  entry  is  low.  Small 
newspapers  can  get  a  basic  system  run¬ 
ning  for  $20,000. 

On-line  services,  on  the  other  hand, 
cost  more.  The  San  Jose  Mercury 
News'  Mercury  Center  employs  16 
people  to  provide  a  service  to  fewer 
than  5,500  subscribers,  who  pay  $9.95  a 
month. 

“This  is  not  a  small  risk.  This  is  a 
medium  to  large  risk,”  Mercury  Center 
general  manager  Chris  Jennewein  said. 

Charles  said  Newsday’s  audio  ser¬ 
vices  make  money  but  not  a  lot.  When 
the  paper  goes  on  line  with  Prodigy,  it 


will  employ  24  people. 

Part  of  the  problem,  analysts  and 
newspaper  executives  said,  is  that  read¬ 
ers,  who  are  so  used  to  paying  20%  or 
so  of  the  total  cost  of  the  newspaper 
they  read,  presumably  will  balk  at  pay¬ 
ing  the  80%  of  newspaper  revenues 
that  typically  come  from  advertisers. 

The  trick  in  on-line  services  is  to 
keep  costs  low  enough  to  attract  as 
large  a  subscriber  base  as  possible. 

But,  as  Charles  said,  with  less  on¬ 
line  advertising  to  pay  the  bills,  “users 
are  going  to  have  to  carry  more  of  the 
freight.” 

For  newspapers  reluctant  to  spin  off 
their  parts  into  telephone  classified  car 
ads  or  electronic  help-wanted  ads  for 
fear  of  cannibalizing  their  core  busi¬ 


ness,  Mark  Walsh,  president  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Kinetics  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  a 
message:  “You  should  cannibalize  your 
business  because  if  you  don’t,  some¬ 
body  else  will.” 

Walsh’s  company,  which  markets  an 
electronic  resume  service  that  has 
signed  up  16,000  people  through  New 
York  Times  help-wanted  classified  ads, 
said  technology  is  helping  to  connect 
businesses  directly  to  their  customers, 
squeezing  out  the  middle  men. 

“The  status  quo,”  Walsh  warned,  “is 
painless  —  and  fatal.” 

Audiotex  fields 
real  estate  questions 

“REAL  ANSWERS,”  A  weekly  feature 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  weekly  real  estate  sec¬ 
tions,  can  be  reached  by  callers  to  the 
papers’  Cityline  and  TimesLink  audio¬ 
tex  services,  which  record  their  real  es¬ 
tate  questions.  Answers  are  sent  by 
mail. 


One  of  the  financial  bright  spots  in  on-line  services 
is  archives,  or  the  ability  to  search  back  issues 
electronically.  Virtually  everybody  offering 
newspaper  archives  on  line  charges  hefty  prices 
because  people  are  willing  to  pay. 
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Audiotex  yields 
a  ‘gushing  river 
of  revenue^ 

Voice  personal  ads  brought 
$231 ,000  in  revenue  last  year 
at  the  Allentown,  Pa. ,  Morning  Call 


provide  another  incentive  for  local  dat¬ 
ing  services,  florists,  nightclubs  and 
restaurants  to  advertise  there.  Smith 
said. 

The  Morning  Call’s  experience  in 
voice  personals  confirms  conventional 
wisdom  that,  as  conference  organizer 
and  consultant  John  Kelsey  said,  voice 
personals  come  as  close  as  anybody  has 
found  to  a  “killer  application”  in  audio- 
tex. 

“If  you  do  not  do  voice  personals,  do 
them  —  now,”  Smith  commanded. 
Anybody  who  doesn’t  she  jokingly  con¬ 
demned  to  be  “shot  at  dawn.” 

After  personals,  the  next  biggest  au¬ 
diotex  revenue-producer  is  Call  Info- 
Tel,  which  offers  a  plethora  of  free  in¬ 
formation  to  callers,  who  hear  a  30- 
second  ad  before  they  get  their  in¬ 
formation. 

This  service  brought  $82,000  in 
sponsorships  last  year  plus  $65,000  in 
ads  from  contests  and  other  ad  busi¬ 
ness,  Smith  said. 

The  trick  appears  to  be  to  develop 
services  that  attract  both  callers  and 
sponsors:  Create  services  that  draw 
callers,  and  sponsors  will  follow. 

For  instance,  the  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  pays  the  Morning 
Call  for  announcements  on  Travel 
Line,  which  informs  callers  about  low 
air  fares  and  AAA’s  tours.  The  local 
airport  sponsors  Travel  Line  to  tout  its 
services.  The  Legal  Answer  Line  — 
sponsored  by,  you  guessed  it,  lawyers 
—  answers  common  legal  questions. 
Then  there  are  Funeral  Line,  Chiro¬ 
practic  Hotline,  Infertility  Line,  Pet 
Tip  Line  and  more,  each  with  a  base  of 
natural  sponsors. 

The  Mortgage  Rate  Hotline  brought 
in  $23,000  last  year  from  mortgage 
lenders.  Smith  said. 

A  local  sports  line,  set  up  to  handle 
the  hundreds  of  calls  that  often  flood 
the  sports  desk  on  busy  days,  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  doctor  and  a  sporting  goods 
store.  It  drew  16,000  calls  in  its  first 
two  months. 

Oddly,  the  only  hard-to-sell  service 
has  been  stock  quotes.  Smith  said. 

InfoTel  sponsors  pay  $50  a  month 
per  category  on  six-  and  12-month 
contracts. 

Sponsors  usually  take  on  four  to  six 
categories  and  pay  $50  to  $800  a 
month,  depending  on  the  number  of 
categories.  Smith  said. 

For  an  extra  charge  to  sponsors, 
callers  can  transfer  their  calls  to  spon- 
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by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

SHARON  SMITH  DUG  into  audiotex 
and  discovered  a  “gushing  river”  of  rev¬ 
enue. 

The  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning  Call 
telephone  sales  manager,  and  de  facto 
audiotex  boss,  said  voice  personal  ads 
brought  $231,000  in  revenue  last  year. 

“They  call  this  a  new  revenue 
stream,”  Smith  said,  referring  to  voice 
personals.  “I  call  this  a  gushing  river.” 

With  its  two  other  audiotex  services, 
the  Morning  Call  rode  the  tide  to 
$367,000  in  audiotex  revenues  last  year 
plus  $65,000  from  other  advertising  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  audio  services,  she  said 
at  the  recent  “Interactive  Newspapers 
’94”  conference  in  Tampa  Bay,  Fla., 
sponsored  by  the  Kelsey  Group  and 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

While  most  interactive  services  of¬ 
fered  by  newspapers  via  phone  and 
computer  lose  money.  Smith’s  five- 
year-old  audiotex  operation  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule. 

“We  are  actually  making  money  with 
all  our  interactive  services  ....  There’s 
no  reason  audiotex  can’t  make  money,” 
she  said. 

Unable  to  explain  why  so  many  ser¬ 


Sharon  Smith 


through  Voice  Introduction  Personals. 
Advertisers  call  an  800  number  to 
place  a  free  ad  up  to  four  lines  long  in 
the  paper. 

People  responding  to  ads  have  to 
pay  $1.99  a  minute  on  a  900  number  as 


“We  are  actually  making  money  with  all  our 
interactive  services  ....  There’s  no  reason 
audiotex  can’t  make  money,”  she  said. 


vices  lose  money,  she  proudly  con¬ 
fessed  to  “taking  other  people’s  money,” 
or  stealing  ad  dollars  from  broadcast 
and  cable  television  and  radio,  and  ex¬ 
tending  categories  such  as  classified. 

The  Morning  Call's  biggest  audiotex 
bonanza  is  voice  personals,  offered 


do  advertisers  who  want  to  listen  to  re 
sponses  by  voice  mail. 

Personals  revenues  climbed  from 
$41,000  in  1991  to  $271,000  the  next 
year  before  declining  a  bit  last  year. 

What’s  more,  because  of  the  reader- 
ship  they  attract,  personal  ad  pages 
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sors,  who  also  are  provided  a  record  of 
calls  the  paper  received. 

The  Morning  Call  uses  unsold  ad 
space  to  promote  Call  InfoTel  services 
and  guarantees  sponsors  at  least  one 
ad  a  month  listing  their  services. 

Once  set  up,  the  InfoTel  services  re¬ 
quire  little  work  for  the  newspaper  be¬ 
cause  sponsors  update  their  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  paper’s  third  audiotex  service, 
Ad-Sitter,  provides  voice  mailboxes 
free  to  in-column  classified  advertisers 
if  they  buy  two  extra  lines.  Classified 
display  advertisers  pay  $10  for  the 
voice-mail  option.  The  paper  sold  3,175 
boxes  last  year,  sending  revenues  soar¬ 
ing  to  $54,000. 

“We  probably  sell  more  voice  mail¬ 
boxes  than  anybody  else  in  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Smith  said,  adding  that  good  staff 
training  and  incentives  help. 

She  plans  to  provide  voice  services 
that  supplement  news  stories.  A  phone 
number  at  the  end  of  a  story  would  ad¬ 
vise  readers  who  want  to  know  more  to 
call  and  hear  a  reporter  recount  addi¬ 
tional  facts  or  updates.  This  is  a  way 
for  audiotex  to  fill  cheaply  the  gap  as 
news  holes  on  newsprint  shrink.  Smith 
said  as  she  contemplated  how  it  would 
make  money. 

The  Morning  Call  keeps  audiotex 
operating  costs  low.  After  spending 
less  than  $100,000  to  buy  and  later  up¬ 
grade  a  Brite  Voice  system,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  run  by  Smith,  who  also  manages 
telephone  classified  sales,  plus  a  full¬ 
time  sales  representative  and  a  part- 
time  programmer. 

While  some  papers  have  replaced 
services  that  are  free  to  callers  with 
services  that  charge  callers.  Smith  said 
the  Morning  Call  had  no  plans  to 
charge  callers. 

To  newspapers  that  operate  audiotex 
services  that  are  free  to  callers.  Smith 
advised,  “This  stuff  is  valuable.  Don’t 
ever  give  this  stuff  away.” 

She  said  audiotex  systems  require 
creativity  to  package  information  that 
people  need  as  well  as  aggressive  mar¬ 
keting.  They  also  demand  flexibility 
because  they  change  shape  “like  an 
amoeba.” 

The  Morning  Call  also  is  branching 
out  into  cable  television. 

In  conjunction  with  a  local  cable 
station,  the  paper  is  starting  a  local 
sports  talk  show,  hosted  by  newspaper 
sportswriters  with  players  and  coaches 
as  guests. 

Beginning  in  April,  it  will  field  ques¬ 
tions  from  callers  who  leave  messages 
on  InfoTel. 


Newspapers  plot 
their  interactive 
strategies  on  the  fly 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  latest  survey, 
about  2,700  U.S.  newspapers  can  con¬ 
sider  themselves  “interactive  news¬ 
papers.” 

But  they  constitute  a  giant  Rookie 
League  —  a  lot  of  potential  with  no 
experience  in  the  majors.  And  the 
competition  is  about  to  start  throwing 
curve  balls. 

Further,  in  this  interactive  game, 
newspapers  have  yet  to  win  over  the 
important  fans,  warned  Goldman, 
Sachs  &.  Co.  securities  analyst  Eric 
Philo. 

“Investors  really  do  not  view  news¬ 
papers  as  beneficiaries  of  communi- 
copia.  They  are  really  viewed  as  vic¬ 
tims  of  communicopia,”  Philo  said. 


right  from  the  start  of  the  conference. 

“The  only  way  to  survive  these  chal¬ 
lenges  is  to  be  involved,”  St.  Petersburg 
Times  publisher  Andrew  Barnes  said  as 
he  opened  the  meeting.  “Going  to 
conferences  is  not  enough.  Reading 
about  it  is  not  enough.” 

To  a  certain  extent,  this  frenetic 
rush  reflects  fear  and  uncertainty.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  also  reflects  an  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  among  newspapers 
that  they  bring  some  big  advantages 
into  the  new  multimedia  world. 

For  in  many  ways,  the  arcane  lan¬ 
guage  of  cyberspace  only  obscures  fun¬ 
damental  tasks  that  newspapers  have 
been  performing  since  the  dawn  of 
movable  type:  Gathering,  evaluating, 
packaging  and  selling  information. 

“People  talk  about  graphic  user  in¬ 


“Anyone  who  thinks  we  won’t  need  editors 
anymore  has  never  been  an  editor  watching  the 
[Associated  Press]  wire  come  into  the  newsroom,” 
he  said. 


Goldman,  Sachs  coined  the  term 
“communicopia”  to  suggest  the  riches 
of  the  multimedia  future. 

Despite  these  challenges,  however, 
newspapers  are  charging  headlong  into 
interactive  media. 

An  attitude  that  newspapers  should 
act  now  and  strategize  later  character¬ 
ized  many  remarks  heard  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  rooms,  halls  and  receptions  during 
the  recent  “Interactive  Newspapers 
’94”  conference  in  Tampa  Bay,  Fla., 
sponsored  by  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
the  Kelsey  Group. 

Indeed,  ask  newspaper  multimedia 
marketers  what  their  strategy  is  and 
the  answer  often  amounts  to  a  kind  of 
nonstrategy. 

For  example,  “Our  strategy  is  to 
place  a  series  of  small  bets”  on  many 
technologies,  said  Randy  Charles,  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  and  new  business 
development  at  Newsday. 

That  was  the  advice  to  newspapers 


terfaces  (GUIs)  [pronounced  gooeys). 
Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we’ve 
been  dealing  with  these  issues  for 
decades,”  said  Don  Brazeal,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Washington  Post  Co.’s 
Digital  Ink. 

Many  newspaper  functions  will  be¬ 
come  only  more  important  in  interac¬ 
tive  media,  Brazeal  argued. 

“Anyone  who  thinks  we  won’t  need 
editors  anymore  has  never  been  an  ed¬ 
itor  watching  the  [Associated  Press] 
wire  come  into  the  newsroom,”  he  said. 
“There  will  still  be  the  need  for  editors 
to  save  time  [and]  to  guide  readers  to 
the  stories.  continues 
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Interactive  Communications 


Road  map  for  survival  on 
the  information  highway 


“How  could  your  personal  profile 
have  anticipated  the  [Lorena]  Bobbitt 
story?”  Brazeal  added. 

Philo  agreed  that  newspapers  retain 
a  big  asset  in  multimedia  competition. 

“You  will  always  have  an  advantage 
in  that  you  can  offer  both  a  print  prod¬ 
uct  and  an  electronic  product,”  he  said. 

Besides,  Philo  and  others  warned, 
the  apparently  phenomenal  growth  of 
on-line  services  —  between  them, 
America  Online  and  CompuServe  add 
about  135,000  subscribers  monthly  to 
their  networks  —  they  do  not  have  the 
potential  reach  of  newspapers. 

By  1997,  Philo  estimated,  personal 
computers  will  be  in  only  about  40% 
of  U.S.  households.  And  just  20%  of 
households  will  be  equipped  with  a 
modem. 

“1  really  think  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  could  flourish  in  this  new  age,  but  1 
think  it’s  going  to  take  aggressive  ac¬ 
tion,”  Philo  said. 

One  newspaper  player  taking  aggres¬ 
sive  action  is  USA  Weekend,  the  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  magazine  owned  by 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Last  year,  827,000  USA  Weekend 
readers  called,  faxed  or  wrote  the  mag¬ 
azine,  editor  Marcia  Bullard  said. 

“We  quadrupled  response  using  sev¬ 
eral  strategies,”  she  said. 

Among  them;  every  week,  using 
800-number  call-in  questions;  keeping 
900-number  responses  short  so  the 
cost  to  the  caller  is  the  same  as  a  first- 
class  postage  stamp;  and  utilizing  read¬ 
er  response  to  generate  news  stories. 

Some  stories  have  generated  phe¬ 
nomenal  reaction.  Consider,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  story  about  “shock  jocks”  that  fo¬ 
cused  on  radio  bad  boy  Howard  Stern. 
About  620,000  attempts  were  made, 
with  206,000  calls  received. 

SEC  reseller  sold; 
data  moving  faster 

DISCLOSURE  INC.,  WHICH  sells  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission,  said  it  will  acquire 
SEC  Online,  a  Hauppauge,  N.Y. -based 
reseller  of  SEC  data.  Terms  were  not 
disclosed. 

Disclosure,  a  Bethesda,  Md.,  compa¬ 
ny  owned  by  the  Dutch  firm  VNU,  said 
it  will  offer  its  clients  access  to  SEC 
Online’s  menu  of  SEC  filings,  which 
complement  Disclosure’s  library  of  SEC 
data. 


WHAT  FOLLOWS  IS  a  random-ac¬ 
cess-memory  file  of  new  and  recycled 
gems,  and  other  expressions  of  deep 
thought,  overheard  at  the  recent  “In¬ 
teractive  Newspapers  ’94”  conference 
in  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.,  sponsored  by  the 
Kelsey  Group  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

As  a  public  service  for  travelers  on 
that  already-legendary,  though  still  in 
preconstruction,  information  super¬ 
highway,  some  of  the  locutions  have 
been  repeated  often  enough  to  gain 
currency  as  conventional  wisdom.  The 
others  are  hereby  nominated. 

Call  it  a  road  map  to  surviving  the 
sometimes  treacherous  jargon  along 
the  fast-track  street  of  dreams.  No 
guarantees. 

•  Rule  of  the  road  No.  1:  Change 
brings  both  risk  and  opportunity. 
(CW) 

•  Rule  of  the  road  No.  2;  Avoid  be¬ 
coming  road  kill  on  the  information 
highway.  (CW)  See  below  for  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Rationale  for  getting  off  your  butt 
and  doing  something; 

•  Be  on  the  leading  edge,  not  the 
bleeding  edge.  (CW) 

•  When  Noah  built  the  ark,  it  wasn’t 
raining.  (CW) 

•  The  train  is  still  in  the  station,  but 
the  choice  is  becoming  more  urgent. 
It’s  building  steam.  (Ross  Glatzer,  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO,  Prodigy  Services  Co., 
the  on-line  service) 

•  The  status  quo  is  painless.  And  fa¬ 
tal.  (Mark  Walsh,  president  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Kinetics  Inc.,  a  services  vendor 
based  in  Chicago) 

•  You  should  be  cannibalizing  your 
business  because  if  you  don’t,  some¬ 
body  else  will.  (Walsh) 

Miscellaneous; 

•  Romanticism  aside,  newspapers 
should  be  asking  themselves.  Do  we 
love  our  old  business  too  much? 
(Walsh) 

•  Are  we  having  fun  yet?  Welcome 
to  interactive  services,  a  zero-billion- 
dollar-a-year  industry.  (Walsh) 

•  Pioneers  get  arrows  in  their  backs. 
(CW) 

Corollary;  Some  people  enjoy  ar¬ 


rows.  (Michael  Silver,  Tribune  Media 
Services  vice  president,  editorial  and 
development) 

•  Soldiers  don’t  make  their  weapons. 
They  just  shoot  them.  (Freedom  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  John 
Scheuler  on  why  newspapers  need  to 
form  alliances) 

•  A  buzzword  is  not  a  product.  (Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Service’s  rationale  for  buy¬ 
ing  its  products,  as  opposed  to  other 
firms’  promises) 

•  In  telecommunications,  it  seems  to 
be  mating  season  all  year  ’round. 
(Conference  sponsor  and  consultant 
John  Kelsey  on  the  pace  of  joint  ven¬ 
tures  and  mergers  among  communica¬ 
tions  businesses) 

•  There  are  some  people  out  there 
who  want  to  rent  us  a  hot  dog  stand  in 
their  electronic  shopping  mall.  (Don 
Brazeal,  editor  and  publisher  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Co.’s  Digital  Ink  electronic 
publishing  subsidiary,  on  how  news¬ 
papers  might  get  lost  in  a  profusion  of 
information  providers) 

•  Will  the  highway  be  a  freeway  or  a 
toll  road,  and  who  pays?  (Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  president  and  publisher  Burl 
Osborne) 

•  1  know  it’s  moving  fast.  1  just  wish 
1  knew  where  the  hell  it  was  going. 
(Osborne) 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
and  George  Garneau 

Pulitzer  offers 
interactive  network 

RXL  PULITZER,  A  partnership  of 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  and  two  other 
media  firms,  is  helping  launch  an  inter¬ 
active  educational  television  and  com¬ 
puter  network  that  will  connect  2,000 
schools  in  33  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year. 

IDEANET  will  provide  five  channels 
of  live,  interactive  television  program¬ 
ming  for  elementary,  middle  and  senior 
high  school  students. 
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Useful  information 
is  the  key  to 
successful  audiotex 

Small  weeklies  are  told  how  they  can 
keep  up  with  their  larger  competitors 


by  M.L.  Stein 

HOW  DO  SMALL  weeklies  beat  big 
dailies  in  the  current  frenzy  to  install 
electronic  information  systems? 

By  coming  up  with  services  that  the 
major  metropolitan  newspapers  are  not 
providing  their  readers  and  advertisers, 
said  Sue  Laris-Eastin,  publisher  and 
sole  owner  of  the  Downtown  News, 
Los  Angeles. 

“Value-added,  customized  and  indi¬ 
vidualized”  describe  the  key  elements 
in  the  Downtown  News’  interactive 
phone-in  service,  she  told  an  audience 
at  the  106th  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Beverly  Hills. 

One  of  her  paper’s  projects,  Laris- 
Eastin  reported,  is  Restaurant  Central, 
which  gives  callers  facts  about  more 
than  140  downtown  eateries.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Downtown  News  has  faxed, 
on  request,  4,500  menus. 

Since  the  system  was  launched  in 
May,  the  Downtown  News'  Informa¬ 
tion  Central  has  received  more  than 
500  calls  a  week,  the  publisher  said. 
The  service  is  free  to  callers  and  to 
restaurants  that  advertise  in  the  paper. 

Laris-Eastin,  who  spoke  on  the  pan¬ 
el  “Interactive  Media:  What  the  Little 
Guys  Can  Do  That  the  Big  Guys 
Can’t,”  noted  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  does  not  have  a  restaurant  line 
but  said  that  if  and  when  it  does,  it 
could  not  match  her  operation. 

“We  believe  it  would  be  limited  to  a 
few  restaurants  from  each  community,” 
she  explained.  “If  they  listed  them  all, 
there  would  be  thousands,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  service  would  not  be  friendly 
to  callers.” 

What  the  Downtown  News’  system 
offers  in  restaurant  information,  Laris- 
Eastin  said,  includes  such  categories  as 
type  of  food,  happy  hour,  casual  din¬ 
ing,  dinner  specials,  pretheater  dining, 
elegant  dining,  restaurants  with  enter¬ 
tainment,  outdoor  dining,  breakfast 


and  brunch,  and  restaurants  that  stay 
open  until  midnight. 

Nonadvertising  restaurants  are  list¬ 
ed  under  “Area  of  Town,”  but  only 
long-term,  contract  advertisers  get  the 
full  range  of  categories. 

Laris-Eastin  said  she  had  not  given  a 
thought  to  interactive  media  until  her 
business  was  affected  by  the  California 
recession. 

“I  had  been  growing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  40%  when  the  recession  hit,” 
she  recalled.  “I  was  staffed  for  growth 
and  had  a  big  adjustment  to  make.” 

In  picking  a  system,  she  remarked, 
“We  didn’t  buy  stock  quotes,  horo¬ 
scopes  or  soap  opera  lines.  We  used  au¬ 
diotex  to  keep  our  existing  customer 


base  —  to  stop  the  bleeding  and  find 
more  ways  to  give  them  more  for  their 
advertising  dollars.  We  also  wanted  to 
give  the  sales  staff  something  both  sexy 
and  useful  to  sell  to  new  and  former 
customers.” 

Laris-Eastin  said  she  can  show  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  number  of  times  their  in¬ 
formation  is  conveyed  to  callers,  their 
menus  requested  and  faxed,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  dialers  punch 
“0”  to  be  connected  directly  to  the 
client  restaurant.  Menu  images  are 
faxed  by  computer. 

The  panelist  said  the  cost  of  setting 
up  the  system  was  about  $50,000  — 
and  worth  it. 

“Let’s  take  the  magic  out  of  the 
words  associated  with  this  technology,” 
she  said.  “No  matter  what  you  choose 
to  call  it,  for  our  purposes,  interactive 
media  is  merely  the  intelligent  and  ac¬ 
cessible  use  of  telephone  lines  ....  We 


believe  that  only  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  newspapers  can  give  this  level  of 
value-added,  individualized  service.  We 
see  it  as  a  huge  business  opportunity.” 

Another  panelist,  Becky  Splitt,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Brite  Communications 
Systems  Inc.,  a  major  supplier  of  inter¬ 
active  services,  agreed  that  small  pa¬ 
pers  can  benefit  from  audiotex,  but  she 
cautioned  that  it  must  be  examined  “in 
the  light  of  your  own  newspaper’s  goals 
and,  more  importantly,  your  readers’ 
wants  and  needs.” 

She  cited  the  Downtown  News’ 
restaurant  line  as  a  good  example. 

Splitt  said  every  successful  system 
she  has  known  achieved  that  level  be¬ 
cause  the  publisher  was  able  to  identi¬ 
fy  exactly  who  was  going  to  buy  the 
service  and  why  and  then  customize  it 
to  meet  their  needs. 

“Consumers  are  demanding  person¬ 
alization,”  she  continued.  “There  are 
many  things  the  little  guys  can  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  big  guys  because  you  can 
more  easily  identify  and  target  your 
niche-oriented  readership.  It  requires 
more  time  and  resources  to  gain  loyal¬ 
ty”  from  a  large  and  diverse  audience. 

Splitt  said  there  are  numerous  nich¬ 
es  to  be  tapped  along  with  eager  spon¬ 
sors.  She  cited  a  small  Iowa  newspaper 


that  generated  more  than  $9,000  in 
revenue  during  six  months  by  offering 
a  road  construction  report.  Other  pos¬ 
sibilities,  she  added,  include  tri¬ 
via;  homework  hotlines,  which  have 
brought  $10,000  a  year  to  some  news¬ 
papers;  stock  quotes;  and  mortgage- 
rate  lines,  in  which  the  typical  month¬ 
ly  fee  to  bank  sponsors  is  $200  to  $300. 

Voice  personals,  Splitt  said,  are  prof¬ 
itable  for  both  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers.  The  potential  is  even  greater, 
she  said,  noting  that  the  service  is 
reaching  less  than  7%  of  the  single 
population  older  than  18.  continues 


“There  are  many  things  the  little  guys  can  do 
better  than  the  big  guys  because  you  can  more 
easily  identify  and  target  your 
niche-oriented  readership.” 
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Survey:  Newspaper 
interest  in  on-line 
services  is  booming 

Voice  personals  are  rated  most  popular 


Splitt  said  the  fastest-growing  news¬ 
paper  information  line  is  reader  feed¬ 
back  that  ties  into  the  paper’s  editorial 
side,  allowing  readers  “to  have  a  voice.” 

Overall,  she  stressed,  “The  key  is  to 
take  advantage  of  the  demands  in  your 
marketplace.  If  the  pope  is  coming  to 
town,  set  up  an  information  line.  If 
there  are  race  tracks  in  your  area,  offer 
horse-racing  information.  During  an 
election  year,  give  candidates  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  pay  a  fee  on  a  voter  infor¬ 
mation  line  —  or  provide  instant  elec¬ 
tion  results. 

“Give  callers  what  they  want,  edu¬ 
cate  advertisers  on  what  you  have  and 
they  will  pay  for  the  value  you  can  de¬ 
liver.” 

Catherine  Clary,  systems  manager  at 
Micro  Voice  Applications  Inc.,  another 
supplier,  said  small  newspapers  are  able 
to  respond  more  quickly  to  advertisers’ 
needs  because  of  their  closer  relation¬ 
ship  to  them. 

Specialized  programs,  she  added, 
can  reinforce  strong  community  ties. 

Among  the  “hot  programs,”  Clary 
said,  are  cars,  real  estate,  rentals,  room¬ 
mates,  games  and  contests,  and  school 
lines. 

Time  Warner 
postpones  start 
of  interactive  TV 

TIME  WARNER  INC.’S  interactive 
television  service  in  Orlando  has  been 
postponed  from  its  anticipated  spring 
start-up  to  a  probable  fall  launch  be¬ 
cause  of  delays  in  developing  satisfacto¬ 
ry  software. 

Service  to  the  initial  4,000  viewers 
will  rely  on  system  and  server  software 
and  microprocessors  from  Silicon 
Graphics  Inc.  Scientific-Atlanta  Inc. 
will  use  the  SGI  chips  in  the  set-top 
converter  boxes  it  will  build  for  sub¬ 
scribers’  use. 

In  addition  to  what  one  Scientific- 
Atlanta  executive  told  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  the  extraordinary  complex¬ 
ity  of  integrating  all  the  pieces  of  com¬ 
puter  and  cable  technology,  SGI  chief 
executive  Edward  McCracken  said  work 
continues  to  create  an  attractive  and 
convenient  user  interface.  McCracken 
takes  over  as  SGI  chairman  from  the 
firm’s  founder,  James  Clark,  whose  res¬ 
ignation  took  effect  a  day  before  the  de¬ 
lay  was  announced. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  THE  SOMETIMES  faddish  world 
of  interactive  newspapers,  on-line  ser¬ 
vices  are  the  flavor  of  the  month. 

Interest  in  on-line  services  has 
boomed  during  the  past  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fifth  annual  study  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  offered  by  newspapers. 
The  survey  of  all  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  of  more  than  30,000  was 
conducted  by  the  Kelsey  Group,  in 
connection  with  E6fP,  and  was  re¬ 
leased  during  the  recent  “Interactive 
Newspapers  ’94:  The  Multimedia  Mis¬ 
sion”  conference  in  Tampa  Bay,  Fla. 

“On-line  services,  which  were  a 
weak  sister  last  year,  have  grown  in  im¬ 
portance  . . .  and  are  perceived  to  have 
more  potential  than  fax,”  Kelsey  Group 
president  John  Kelsey  Ill  told  confer¬ 
ence  attendees. 

Using  a  1-10  scale,  newspapers  rated 
their  interest  in  on-line  services  at  6.2 
—  significantly  up  from  4.6  last  year. 

The  rating  was  second  only  to  voice 
personals,  which  are  proven  money¬ 
makers.  Papers  rated  interest  in  voice 
personals  at  6.4. 

Newspapers  also  are  convinced  that 
on-line  services  will  only  get  bigger. 
They  say  they  expect  their  level  of  in¬ 
terest  during  the  next  year  to  rise  to 
7.2. 

Interest  also  has  grown  in  offering 
fax  newspapers,  the  survey  found. 
Newspapers  rated  their  interest  at  6.0 
now  and  6.6  a  year  from  now.  Last 
year,  interest  in  fax  newspapers  was  at 
4.8. 

Voice  personals  continue  to  domi¬ 
nate  as  newspapers’  most  successful  in¬ 
teractive  media  application  —  or,  in 
cyberspace  marketing  slang,  the  “killer 
app.” 

“This  is  the  fourth  straight  year 
voice  personals  had  the  highest  rating 
in  the  survey,  but  never  before  has  the 


gap  [between  personals  and  other  ap¬ 
plications]  been  so  wide,”  Kelsey  said. 

“Voice  personals  have  clearly  be¬ 
come  the  killer  application  .  .  .  ,  the 
winner,  the  formula  for  success.  Voice 
personals  work,”  he  added. 

On  the  1-10  scale,  newspapers  gave 
voice  personals  a  satisfaction  rate  of 
9.1,  the  survey  found.  The  closest  appli¬ 
cation  to  that  is  caller-paid  sports 
lines,  which  newspapers  rated  at  5.9. 

Interest  in  interactive  media  as  a 
whole  continues  to  grow  almost  geo¬ 
metrically. 

As  of  February,  the  survey  said, 
about  2,700  newspapers  offer  some 
form  of  interactive  media. 

That  compares  with  1,200  two  years 
ago  —  and  just  42  when  the  first  “In¬ 
teractive  Newspapers”  conference  was 
held  in  1989. 

II A  ‘overwhelmed^ 
by  free  Internet 
access  requests 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  INTERNET 
Association  said  it  was  “so  over¬ 
whelmed”  by  applicants  for  its  offer  of 
free  access  to  the  Internet  that  its  small 
technology  provider,  IDT,  has  asked  for 
relief. 

The  IIA  said  it  has  solicited  help 
from  the  country’s  largest  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  data  lines  providers  and 
will  accept  free  access  from  any  smaller 
provider. 

In  the  meantime,  IIA  executive  di¬ 
rector  Max  Robbins  said  its  search  does 
not  mean  it  cannot  keep  its  promise  of 
free  Internet  access  to  all  applicants 
(E&P,  Dec.  11,  1993,  p.  35).  But,  with 
thousands  already  signed  up  for  service, 
Robbins  said,  “we’re  simply  growing 
faster  than  we  anticipated”  —  which  he 
called  “healthy  growing  pains.” 
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Multimedia  sets 
strategy  for  converging 
communications 


A  $150  MILLION  upgrade  of  Multime¬ 
dia  Inc.’s  cable  systems  during  the  next 
five  years  highlights  the  Greenville, 
S.C.,  company’s  strategy  to  “strengthen 
its  competitive  position,  enhance  the 
value  of  its  assets  and  take  advantage 
of  opportunities”  resulting  from  suc¬ 
cesses  in  newspaper  publishing,  broad¬ 
casting,  entertainment  programming 
and  cable  television. 

The  company  will  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  $90  million  during  the  next  two 
years  to  upgrade  coaxial  cable  to  fiber¬ 
optic  cable,  increasing  capacity  from 
40  to  as  many  as  110  channels.  The 
balance  of  the  investment  will  go  into 
digital  compression  and  installation  of 
interactive  converter  boxes  in  the  50% 
of  subscribing  households  expected  to 
want  the  enhanced  service. 

Multimedia  chairman,  president  and 
CEO  Walter  Bartlett  noted  that  his 
company  recently  signed  an  agreement 
to  acquire  50,000  cable  subscribers  in 
areas  adjacent  to  Wichita,  fulfilling  the 
“goal  of  obtaining  cable  access  to  virtu¬ 
ally  every  household”  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  statistical  area. 

The  arrangement,  which  conforms 
to  Multimedia’s  geographic  concentra¬ 
tion  of  cable  operations,  involves  a 
trade  to  Tele-Communications  Inc.  of 
about  39,000  Illinois  and  Oklahoma 
cable-TV  subscribers  and  an  undis¬ 
closed  cash  payment  to  TCI. 

Multimedia  Cablevision  in  Wichita, 
through  a  partnership  with  a  subsidiary 
of  Adelphia  Cable  Communications, 
soon  will  begin  alternate  access  to 
long-distance  networks  for  the  area’s 
commercial  customers,  using  a  fiber¬ 
optic  loop  around  the  city  that  features 
full  redundancy. 

Multimedia  also  said  its  biggest  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  —  in  Greenville,  S.C.; 
Asheville,  N.C.;  and  Montgomery, 
Ala.  —  will  join  a  BellSouth  Corp.- 
Cox  Enterprises  consortium  to  market 
classified  and  yellow  pages  advertising 
by  telephone  throughout  the  south¬ 
eastern  states  served  by  BellSouth. 

WBIR-TV,  Multimedia’s  Knoxville 
station,  plans  to  launch  a  local  news 
and  talk  cable  channel  in  partnership 


with  Scripps  Howard  Cable  TV  of 
Knoxville.  Other  area  cable  operators 
agreed  to  carry  the  channel,  making  its 
three  hours  of  original  weekday  pro¬ 
gramming,  rebroadcasts  of  WBIR 
newscasts  and  other  programs  available 
to  about  70%  of  the  city’s  cable  house¬ 
holds  this  spring. 

Multimedia  said  it  will  limit  its  in¬ 
volvement  in  TV  movie  production, 
allocating  more  resources  to  develop 
programming  with  greater  long-term 
profit  potential.  It  is  concluding  talks 
with  major  cable  operators  to  carry 
its  Talk  Channel,  expected  to  be 
launched  in  September.  The  news- 
based,  24'hour  cable  offering  features 
viewer  participation.  Also,  Multimedia 
Entertainment  will  debut  two  TV  talk 
shows. 

The  company  is  spending  $15  mil¬ 
lion  on  new  color-printing  equipment 
for  its  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  Al¬ 
abama  Journal,  Montgomery,  and  in¬ 
creasing  capital  investment  in  its  secu¬ 
rity  business. 

Dow  Jones  financial 
news  on  the  Internet 

ACCORDING  TO  A  report  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  its  parent  compa¬ 
ny,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  plans  to  pro¬ 
vide  financial  news  on  the  Internet  by 
midyear. 


Star  Tribune  begins 
InfoTech  beat 

THE  LATEST  BEAT  at  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  Tribune  is  a  kind  of  Shadow 
Traffic  for  the  information  superhigh¬ 
way. 

The  InfoTech  beat  was  launched  in 
the  Feb.  20  issue  to  “cover  the  growing 
world  of  computer  networks  and  tele¬ 
communications,  the  building  and  the 
convergence  of  computers,  telephones, 
television,  media  services  and  enter¬ 
tainment  products,”  the  newspaper  said. 

Peter  Leyden,  an  urban  affairs  re¬ 
porter  during  the  past  three  years,  was 
named  InfoTech  reporter. 

HP,  PacTel  to 
build  on-demand 
video  system 

PACIFIC  TELESIS  GROUP,  the  San 
Francisco-based  regional  Bell  operating 
company,  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  in 
nearby  Palo  Alto,  are  putting  together  a 
system  that  will  allow  users  to  order  and 
receive  video  movies  and  other  pro¬ 
gramming. 

HP  is  supplying  the  video  servers 
that  will  store  and  send  out  requested 
video  material.  The  regional  phone 
company’s  California  subsidiary.  Pacific 
Bell,  is  beginning  an  eight-year  upgrade 
of  its  lines  to  fiber-optic  and  coaxial  ca¬ 
ble  that  can  handle  a  greater  volume  of 
voice,  video  and  data  traffic  (E&P, 
Dec.  11, 1993,  p.  35). 

The  new  video  service  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  areas  where  the  network  will  be 
upgraded  first:  San  Diego,  Orange 
County,  Los  Angeles  and  the  Silicon 
Valley. 
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Charges 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

“upper  management”  that  Schultz  had 
made  sexual  comments  to  them  also 
said  he  had  urged  her  to  smoke  marijua¬ 
na  with  him  in  the  newspaper  studio. 

Ridings  said  the  woman  is  a  disgrun¬ 
tled  former  employee  who  unsuccessful¬ 
ly  sued  the  paper  on  charges  of  sexual 
discrimination  but  never  charged  sexu¬ 
al  harassment. 

No  employee  recalls  smelling  mari¬ 
juana  smoke,  Ridings  said.  She  also  said 
it  is  unlikely  that  Schultz  could  have 
concealed  marijuana  smoking  because  a 
fellow  photographer  has  a  severe  allergy 
to  smoke  of  any  kind. 

Schultz  was  fired  by  the  paper  Feb.  11 
for  “gross  misconduct,”  Ridings  said. 
The  firing  was  based  on  statements  he 
has  made  to  police,  admitting,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  he  was  involved  in  sexual 
activities  with  one  girl  more  than  200 
times  and  that  he  had  sexual  inter¬ 
course  with  girls  about  12  years  old  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years. 

The  newspaper  and  police  have 
sparred  most  forcefully  about  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  police  removed  evidence 
from  the  paper. 

Police  said  Schultz  first  came  to  their 
attention  when  an  adult  friend  of  the 
editor  brought  them  a  videotape  show¬ 
ing  a  14-year-old  girl  exposing  her 
breasts  and  simulating  oral  sex. 

Simmons  said  Schultz  came  to  police 
voluntarily  and  then  led  detectives  to 
the  newspaper,  where  he  gave  them 
huge  amounts  of  photography  material 
that  documented  the  charges. 

Improper  seizure? 

Ridings  said  the  seizure  was  improper 
—  conducted  without  a  search  warrant 
by  detectives  who  entered  the  paper 
through  a  back  door. 

“That  was  newspaper  property,  news¬ 
paper  film,  newspaper  photo  paper,  and 
Schultz  had  no  right  to  give  it  away,” 
Ridings  said. 

“Of  course,”  she  added,  “we  don’t 
know  what  all  they’ve  taken  away.” 

Ridings  said  police  made  another 
seizure  of  property  at  the  newspaper 
without  a  search  warrant. 

The  paper  and  police  tell  different 
versions  of  the  newsroom  search  that 
was  conducted  with  a  warrant. 

“We  tried  so  very  hard  to  make  the 
search  with  respect .  .  .  really  tried  to 
keep  it  low-key  and  really  not  go  in  like 
a  SWAT  squad  but  like  CPAs,”  Sim¬ 
mons  said. 


“Our  detectives  were  very  disap¬ 
pointed  (by  management  reaction] .... 
It  was  very,  very  insulting  for  the  detec¬ 
tive.  You  couldn’t  even  see  their  guns,” 
he  said. 

Meanwhile,  Ridings  said,  “There 
were  seven  or  eight  detectives  armed 
and  uniformed  hovering  around  an 
empty  desk.” 

She  said  the  paper  was  insulted  by 
police  suggestions  that  managers  acted 
improperly  by  ordering  Schultz’  com¬ 
puter  to  be  disabled  to  prevent  tamper¬ 
ing  and  by  packing  the  contents  of  his 
desk  for  safekeeping  before  police  came. 

“It  is  apparent  some  Bradenton  po¬ 
lice,  including  the  police  chief,  are  us¬ 
ing  this  [incident],”  Ridings  said. 

Simmons,  for  his  part,  does  not  dis¬ 
guise  the  hard  feelings  of  the  police  and 
city  government. 

“I  would  say  the  Bradenton  Herald 
has  a  history  of  taking  delight  in  bash¬ 
ing  this  city  at  every  opportunity,”  he 
said. 

Simmons  said  further  charges  may  be 
filed  against  Schultz.  He  added  that 
some  of  the  pornographic  photos  police 
found  include  girls  who  appear  to  be 
underage  and  who  have  not  yet  been 
identified. 

Central  reports 
net  income  hike 

CENTRAL  NEWSPAPERS  INC.,  own¬ 
er  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  Indi' 
anapolis  News,  reported  1993  net  in¬ 
come  of  $32.1  million,  or  $1.21  a  share, 
compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $10.9  mil¬ 
lion,  or  41^  a  share,  in  1992. 

Not  counting  special  charges  in  1992, 
earnings  grew  33%,  the  company  said. 

Annual  revenues  grew  7.6%  to  $466.6 
million,  including  8.4%  higher  ad  rev¬ 
enue  and  5.2%  higher  circulation  rev¬ 
enue.  Operating  income  surged  27%  to 
$65.6  million. 

Run-of-press  advertising  linage  grew 
3.9%,  as  classified  gained  10.7%,  retail 
declined  1.4%  and  part-run  advanced 
12.5%. 

1993  included  staff-reduction  costs  of 
$1.5  million,  down  from  $3.6  million  in 
1992.  Losses  from  partial  ownership  in 
the  Ponderay  newsprint  company  de¬ 
clined  last  year  to  $4.3  million. 

Fourth-quarter  income  increased  to 
$11.3  million,  or  43<£  a  share,  from  $7.9 
million,  or  30^  a  share,  a  year  earlier,  as 
revenue  grew  8.4%  to  $97.5  million  and 
operating  income  advanced  18.2%  to 
$23  million. 


Jailed  reporter 
is  freed 

A  NEWSPAPER  REPORTER  was  re¬ 
leased  from  jail  after  serving  22  days  for 
contempt  for  refusing  to  testify  before  a 
grand  jury  —  the  longest  such  sentence 
for  any  American  journalist  in  a  de¬ 
cade. 

Lisa  Abraham,  a  reporter  at  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Chronicle,  Warren,  Ohio,  said  she 
did  not  regret  her  stay  in  the  Trumbull 
County  Jail. 

“I  still  believe  I  was  doing  the  right 
thing,”  she  said.  “I  would  do  it  again  to¬ 
morrow.”  But  she  added,  “I  hope  I  nev¬ 
er  have  to  do  it  again.” 

Ohio  is  one  of  29  states  with  “shield 
laws,”  which  forbid  forcing  reporters  to 
reveal  confidential  sources.  But  the 
state’s  law  does  not  address  the  question 
of  grand  jury  testimony. 

Abraham  was  jailed  after  Judge  John 
Stuard  found  her  in  contempt  of  court. 
She  had  refused  to  testify  before  a 
grand  jury  investigating  the  $25,000  of¬ 
fice  renovation  of  county  engineer 
James  Fiorenzo. 

Fiorenzo,  who  has  been  indicted  on 
various  counts,  has  pleaded  innocent 
and  is  free  on  $10,000  bond. 

Special  Prosecutor  Jonathan  Rosen¬ 
baum  had  wanted  Abraham  to  testify 
about  a  June  1993  interview  with  Fio¬ 
renzo. 

Comments  made  then  appeared  to 
conflict  with  a  statement  Fiorenzo  is¬ 
sued  later,  Rosenbaum  said. 

The  contempt  charge  would  have  re¬ 
mained  in  effect  until  the  grand  jury’s 
term  expired.  Abraham’s  attorneys 
asked  that  the  30-year-old  reporter  be 
released  early  because  the  panel  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  finished  its  work.  Stuard 
agreed. 

Abraham’s  contempt  sentence  was 
the  longest  for  any  journalist  in  a 
decade,  according  to  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  a 
nonprofit  group  based  in  Washington 
that  offers  free  legal  assistance  to  jour¬ 
nalists.  —  AP 

Extra  debuts 

THE  DAILY  PRESS,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  now  includes  a  four-page  bonus 
section  with  its  daily  final  edition. 

Extra  is  wrapped  around  the  paper’s 
regular  sections  and  features  above-the- 
fold  boldface  headlines  touting  major 
stories  inside  the  edition,  late-breaking 
news  and  expanded  sports  coverage. 
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Classified 
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Commission  that  called  for  overhaul  of 
the  entire  security  system,  including 
classification  of  documents. 

The  commission,  chartered  in  May 
by  the  heads  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  and  the  CIA,  found,  among  oth¬ 
er  things,  that  “a  new  classification  of 
information  system  is  needed.” 

Jeffrey  Smith,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  reported  that  the  study  found 
a  need  for  only  “two  levels  of  classifica¬ 
tion:  Secret  and  Secret  Compartment- 
ed  Access.  This  is  a  radical  simplifica¬ 
tion  from  the  current  system,  which 
has  upwards  of  12  different  classifica¬ 
tion  categories. 

“We  recommend  a  radically  new 
classification  system  that  would  great¬ 
ly  simplify  the  current  system  with  its 
three  primary  levels:  confidential,  se¬ 
cret  and  top  secret,  but  with  a  poten¬ 
tial  of  nine  different  control  systems,” 
Smith  testified. 

“Under  our  proposed  system,  classi¬ 
fied  information  would  be  given  only 
two  degrees  of  protection.  Generally 
protected  information  would  be  la¬ 
beled  ‘Secret’  and  would  be  subject  to 
ordinary  need-to-know  controls,”  he 
explained. 

“Material  labeled  ‘Secret  Compart- 
mented  Access’  would  be  information 
or  materials  requiring  a  higher  level  of 
protection  and  to  which  stricter  need- 
to-know  rules  would  apply,”  he  said. 

Smith  said  the  commission  also 
strongly  recommends  creation  of  a  Se¬ 
curity  Executive  Committee,  to  be  a 
subcommittee  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  that  would  develop  and  coor¬ 
dinate  security  policy  for  the  entire 
government. 

The  committee  would  be  chaired  by 
the  deputy  secretary  of  defense  and  the 
director  of  central  intelligence  “be¬ 
cause  they  are  responsible  for  roughly 
85%  of  the  classified  information  in 
the  government,”  Smith  said. 

Further,  the  Security  Executive 
Committee  “should  be  advised  by  a  Se¬ 
curity  Advisory  Board  of  prominent 
private  citizens  appointed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  who  will  ensure  that  the  system  is 
fair  and  balanced,”  he  suggested.  “They 
could  also  serve  as  an  appellate  board 
for  complaints  from  the  public,  includ¬ 
ing  on  such  issues  as  whether  informa¬ 
tion  is  properly  classified.” 

Smith  noted  that  the  central  ques¬ 
tion  in  implementation  of  any  new 
classification  policy  is  whether  Con¬ 
gress  should  legislate  the  changes  or 


they  should  be  left  to  an  executive  or¬ 
der  from  the  president. 

Smith  said  his  inclination,  while 
closely  split,  would  be  to  give  the  presi¬ 
dent  a  chance  to  draft  a  new  order,  and 
because  one  apparently  is  in  the  works, 
take  a  look  at  it  before  proceeding 
with  legislation. 

DeConcini  pointed  out,  however, 
that  “this  is  a  problem  the  executive 
created”  and  said  he  does  not  believe 
the  issue  is  paramount  at  the  White 
House  or  the  agencies  involved. 

Other  areas  addressed  in  the  Joint 
Security  Commission’s  158-page  report 
include  threat  assessments,  personnel 
security,  physical  and  procedural  secu¬ 
rity,  protecting  advanced  technology 
and  information  systems,  streamlining 
security  costs  and  security  training, 
and  education. 


Campus 

Continued  from  page  18 

“There  is  no  journalism  major  at  this 
college,”  Hauschild  said.  “We  don’t  have 
any  background  in  how  to  cover  this 
kind  of  story.” 

Bundonis  said,  “We  have  no  support 
here,  there  is  no  support.  We  are  volun¬ 
teers.  We  do  the  best  job  we  can.  There 
hasn’t  been  anyone  in  the  faculty  that 
we  could  go  to  for  advice.” 

But  the  student  editors  said  they 
made  the  right  call  on  their  coverage  of 
Muhammad. 

“We  would  do  the  same  thing  again,” 
Hauschild  said. 

First  Amendment 

Israel,  the  Independent’s  new  faculty 
adviser,  believes  that  the  paper  wouldn’t 
have  any  problem  if  the  college  would 
keep  “hate  speakers”  from  coming  to 
the  campus. 

“Those  kind  of  speakers  are  insul- 
tive,”  he  said.  “They  incite  violence  and 
should  not  be  allowed  on  campus.  1 
don’t  think  that  his  [Muhammad’s] 
kind  of  speech  should  be  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.” 

Israel  said  he  thought  the  Supreme 
Court  would  support  a  ban  on  hate 
speech  if  the  right  kind  of  case  were 
brought  before  it. 

The  court,  in  its  most  recent  deci¬ 
sion,  gave  a  6-3  endorsement  of  protec¬ 
tion  for  offensive,  or  hate,  speech. 

Rick  Donovan,  one  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent’s  columnists,  distributed  his  col¬ 
umn  while  the  paper  stopped  publish¬ 
ing  in  January. 

In  a  one-page  satirical  leaflet  called 


“So  Touchy,”  he  described  an  ant  col¬ 
ony  in  disarray  after  an  outsider  visits 
and  makes  an  offensive  speech. 

“Censorship  is  not  the  answer,” 
Donovan  quotes  one  of  the  ants  as  say¬ 
ing.  “When  you  start  suppressing  dis¬ 
tasteful  cliques,  the  hatred  festers  un¬ 
derground.  While  in  fresh  air,  igno¬ 
rance  is  shown  for  what  it  is.  An  open 
sore  can  only  heal.” 

Car  guide  premieres 

INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPERS  OF 
Arizona,  a  group  of  community  week¬ 
lies  based  in  Scottsdale,  has  introduced 
a  monthly  color  tabloid,  the  Valley  Au¬ 
tomotive  Buyer's  Guide. 

Young  carrier 
is  a  lifesaver 

JOSHUA  PETERSON,  A  14-year-old 
carrier  at  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot' 
News,  was  credited  with  saving  the  life 
of  an  81-year-old  woman  who  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  up  after  falling  on  ice  outside 
her  home  in  subzero  weather. 


Is  your  weather  page 


You'd  better  believe  it! 


Examine  your  weather  page  closely. 

If  it's  not  from  Accu-Weather,  there  are 
probably  problems  with  accuracy, 
credibility  and  consistency.  Weather 
is  important  to  your  readers.  Why  not 
make  your  weather  the  best? 

>lccu-Weather 

The  World's  Weather  Leader 

619  W,  College  Ave  .  State  College.  PA  16801 

Call  (814)234-9601  x400 
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News  Tech 


Vendor 

appointments 

Who’s  where  at  newspapers’  suppliers 


William  Davisoi  n  was  named  profes-  i 
sional  development  services  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Scitex  America,  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  program  development  and 
implementation. 

Reporting  to  president  George  Car¬ 
lisle,  Davison  heads  a  new  organization 
created  to  combine  and  refocus  train¬ 
ing  and  educational  resources  for  Sci¬ 
tex  sales  and  support  employees,  Scitex 
customers  and  their  clients,  from  oper¬ 
ator  training  through  executive  devel¬ 
opment. 

Most  recently  at  Eastman  Kodak 
EPS,  where  he  directed  strategic  tech¬ 
nologies,  professional  services  and 
strategic  planning,  Davison  earlier 
served  as  a  commercial  color  printing 
manager  and  as  technical  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  a  publishing  house. 

Mike  Shafer  has  joined  TKS 
(U.S.A.)  as  national  sales  manager  at 
the  Richardson,  Texas,  supplier  of 
newspaper  presses  and  modernization 
packages.  Reporting  to  president  Jim 
Norris,  he  is  primarily  responsible  for 
corporate  accounts  and  works  with 
vice  presidents  John  Hall  and  Jesse 
Strong  in  representing  TKS  of  Japan 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Shafer’s  15 -year  involvement  in  the 
graphic  arts  business  has  included 
printing  press  sales  positions  with  Goss 
and  later  with  Sumitomo  Corp.  of 
America,  which  served  as  an  agent  for 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries. 

In  a  restructuring  of  its  sales  depart¬ 
ment,  CText  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
named  sales  vice  president  Jamie 
Garner  to  the  post  of  vice  president 
of  group  newspaper  development,  with 
responsibility  for  all  sales  relating  to 
large  newspaper  groups,  and  promoted 
senior  sales  director  Ed  Rewden  to 
vice  president  of  sales  and  sales  sup¬ 
port,  with  responsibility  for  all  sales  to 


nongroup  newspapers  and  newspapers 
with  100,000-plus  circulations.  Row- 
den  also  oversees  the  marketing  and 
training  departments. 

In  consolidating  its  Nu-Graphics  oper¬ 
ations  with  its  machinery  manufactur¬ 
ing  group  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  St. 
Louis-based  plateroom  equipment  and 
materials  supplier  Western  Lithotech 
named  Nu-Graphics  general  manager 
Ed  Barnalt  to  the  position  of  special 
technical  consultant  for  new  product 
development  and  sales.  Nu-Graphics 
supplies  Iocs,  saddles  and  other  compo¬ 
nents  of  platemaking  machinery. 

Wendall  Odorlzzl  joined  ECRM, 
Tewksbury,  Mass.,  as  area  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  to  companies  in  the  South- 
Central  region.  Based  in  Bedford, 
Texas,  he  reports  to  Western  regional 
sales  manager  Victor  Barrett. 

With  almost  20  years  of  experience 
marketing  products  to  the  printing/- 
publishing  industries,  Odorizzi  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  marketing  Varityper’s 
PostScript  imagesetters  and  earlier 
held  sales  positions  with  Linotype  Co. 
for  11  years. 

Paler  Kelts  was  appointed  distribu¬ 
tor  liaison  at  Managing  Editor  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  where  he 
handles  all  domestic  and  international 
dealer  relations,  all  media  relations 
and  trade  show  coordination  for  the 
publications  software  developer. 

Before  joining  Managing  Editor  in 
September,  Kelts  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor/production  manager  at  Main  Line 
magazine  in  suburban  Philadelphia. 

CE  Engineering  Publishing  Systems 
Inc.,  Loomis,  Calif.,  added  two  former 
System  Integrators  Inc.  employees  to 
its  staff.  Don  Charles  was  named 
customer  services  manager,  assisting 


with  hardware/software  problems, 
planned  and  emergency  maintenance, 
installation  coordination,  hardware 
technical  support  and  on-site  staff  ac¬ 
tivities.  At  SII,  he  spent  nine  years  in 
field  engineering  and  four  in  engineer¬ 
ing  development. 

Don  Rich  was  appointed  sales  and 
marketing  director.  His  12  years  in  the 
industry  have  included  positions  at  SII, 
Lennane  Advanced  Devices  and  Gra¬ 
phic  Enterprises  of  Ohio. 

CE  Engineering  named  Mantis 
Computer  Parts,  Hudson,  N.H.,  as  its 
authorized  product  service  and  distrib¬ 
ution  representative  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  Vernon  Francis,  an¬ 
other  former  SII  field  engineer,  recent¬ 
ly  was  hired  by  Mantis. 

Anchor,  the  Orange  Park,  Fla.,  unit  of 
International  Paper’s  Imaging  Products 
Division,  appointed  three  new  territo¬ 
ry  sales  managers.  Bill  McManus, 
formerly  with  Sun  Roller,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Mexico.  Ken  Byrn> 
side,  formerly  with  General  Printing 
Ink,  handles  accounts  in  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Kentucky.  Ted  Fournier,  for¬ 
merly  self-employed,  is  an  Anchor 
newspaper  specialist  for  states  from 
North  Carolina  to  West  Virginia  to 
Maine. 

Tern  Shorten  has  joined  David  Cole 
and  Mike  Middlesworth  at  The  Cole 
Group  as  a  publishing  technology  con¬ 
sultant  and  contributor  to  the  group’s 
monthly  newsletter. 

After  working  at  dailies  in  Lancast¬ 
er,  Pa.;  Columbia,  Mo.;  and  Fort 
Worth,  Shorten  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  working  on  the  copy  and  news 
desks  for  five  years  before  moving  to 
the  editorial  systems  group.  During  the 
next  eight  years,  he  was  responsible  for 
composition  and  system-level  program¬ 
ming,  user  training  and  documenta¬ 
tion.  Shorten  left  the  Times  to  work 
for  2Vi  years  at  System  Integrators  Inc. 
as  advanced  products  marketing  man¬ 
ager.  He  spent  the  last  18  months  as  an 
independent  consultant. 

Andrew  Cova,  general  group  director 
at  Sun  Chemical  Ltd.,  was  named  a 
corporate  vice  president.  He  retains 
overall  responsibility  for  operations  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  all  manag¬ 
ing  directors  continue  to  report  to  him. 
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Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets.  (Published  Nov.  1993) 
One  to  (our  copies:  $100  per  copy. 

Bulk  orders  of  5  or  trwre:  $92  per  copy 
International  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Conodo):  $125  per  copy. 

Market  Guide  ond  CD  ROM:  $395. 


1994  Editm  ft  PuBiJSHER  iNnnuTKMAL  Year  Book 

encyclopedia  of  ihe  newspaper  industry.  (PubyMd  April  1994) 

Ora  to  (our  oopiat:  $1 W  pv  copy. 

Bulk  ordan  ol  5  or  mora:  $92  per  copy. 

_  Inlimoriond  orders  (ouhideU.S.  or  Conodo):  $125  per  copy. 

_ Yeor  Book  (wdCDdtOMvridwut  latino  coDobililiet:  $495. 

_ Yeor  Book  and  CW(OMwii\  lilting  oopoUitiee:  $895. 

Total  for  this  order  $ _  Poyment  requirod  with  order. 


Nome 


Title 


Network  versicH  oi  btlk 
iIm  Morket  Guide  mid 
Teor  look  (D-IIOMs  ore 
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Business  c«ue  omt  qk  ctnGo«> 

1.  Newspaper 

2.  Newspaper  Equip.  Manufacturer 

3.  Syndicate /News  Service 

4.  Advertising  Agency 

5.  Public  Relations  Firm 

6.  Legal  Firm 

7.  Government 

8.  Manulacturer- General 

9.  Manufacturer- Auto  &  Truck 

10.  Manufacturer -Food 

11.  Service  Industry 

12.  University/ Public Libraiy 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  Transportation 

16.  Individual 

17.  PubUshing  Other  Than  Newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 

19.  Other _ 


Company 

VISA/MC  account# 

Street  Address 

Ste./Apt. 

Exp.  dole 
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Signature: 

State 

Zip  +  A 

Phone 
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Technical  Briefs 


Bell  Atlantic-TCI 
talks  called  off 

BELL  ATLANTIC  CORP.’S  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Tele-Communications  Inc.  was 
called  off  late  last  month. 

Far  and  away  the  largest  of  the  re¬ 
cently  realized  or  proposed  telco-cable 
and  other  information/communication 
company  mergers,  partnerships  and  al¬ 
liances,  the  multibillion-dollar  deal  ap¬ 
parently  came  unglued  because  of  regu¬ 
latory  change,  haggling  over  price  and 
the  often-predicted  clash  of  corporate 
cultures. 

The  proposal  to  merge  the  country’s 
largest  cable  systems  operator  into  the 
regional  Bell  operating  company  serv¬ 
ing  the  middle  Atlantic  states  dates 
from  the  fall  (E&P,  Oct.  23,  1993,  p. 
18). 

The  collapse  of  negotiations  that 
continued  even  after  terms  of  the  deal 
were  made  public  immediately  followed 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion’s  decision  to  cut  back  cable-televi¬ 
sion  rates  7%  further  than  the  10%  re¬ 
duction  last  year  and  to  peg  future  in¬ 
creases  to  the  inflation  rate. 

But  even  before  the  rate  rollback 
seemed  to  threaten  cash  flow  at  TCI, 
Bell  Atlantic’s  share  price  began  drop¬ 
ping,  eventually  falling  below  the  level 
promised  TCI.  Differences  in  direction 
and  management  style  also  reportedly 
contributed  to  the  deal’s  demise. 

Though  the  talks  were  ended,  not 
suspended,  each  company  retains  an  in¬ 
terest  in  pursuing  relationships  with 
others  in  its  quest  for  a  piece  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  telecommunications  busi¬ 
ness.  Bell  Atlantic  may  collaborate  with 
TCI’s  Liberty  Media  business  and  con¬ 
sider  arrangements  with  several  compa¬ 
nies  in  different  markets. 


December  and  0.1%  during  the  year. 
Output  of  Canadian  mills  fell  3.8%  in 
December  but  finished  the  year  up 
5.5%. 

December  newsprint  consumption 
among  U.S.  daily  newspapers  was  3.9% 
higher  in  December  than  year-earlier 
use.  In  all  of  1993,  U.S.  dailies  con¬ 
sumed  slightly  less  than  9  million  met¬ 
ric  tons,  1.4%  more  than  in  1992,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  estimate  based  on  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  figure  of  787,600  tons  consumed  in 
December  (3.9%  more  than  December 
1992  use). 

U.S.  daily  newspapers  accounted  for 
77%  of  consumption  in  December. 
Among  all  users,  1993  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  rose  only  0.6%  from  the  1992 
level.  The  NAA  estimated  that  pub¬ 
lishers’  stocks  at  the  end  of  December 
came  to  974,000  tons,  3.8%  more  than 
a  year  earlier.  The  preliminary  figure 
represents  a  37-day  supply,  the  same  as 
in  December  1992. 

U.S.  mills  operated  at  92.4%  of  rated 
capacity  in  December  and  at  96.2% 
during  the  year.  Canadian  mill  operat¬ 
ing  rates  were  95%  in  December  and 
96%  during  the  year. 

Boise  Cascade 
creates  independent 
Canadian  unit 

BOISE  CASCADE  CORP.  intends  to 
combine  most  of  its  newsprint,  uncoat¬ 
ed  groundwood  and  related  assets  into  a 
wholly  owned  Canadian  subsidiary  that 
will  be  managed  and  funded  indepen¬ 
dently. 

The  Boise,  Idaho,  firm  said  it  is  con¬ 
sidering  recapitalization  of  the  Canadi¬ 
an  company  and  partial  equity  sale  as 
means  to  accomplish  the  transaction. 

Boise  Cascade  said  proceeds  from 
the  transaction  will  be  used  to  reduce 
the  parent  company’s  debt  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  corporate  purposes.  The  integrated 
paper  and  forest  products  company  said 
the  move  will  assist  its  effort  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  potential  of  its  coated  and 
uncoated  white  paper,  containerboard, 
building  products  and  office  products 
distribution  businesses. 

The  Canadian  company  operates  a 
pulp  and  paper  mill  in  Kenora,  Ontario, 
with  annual  capacity  of  300,000  tons  of 


newsprint  and  45,000  tons  of  uncoated 
groundwood  paper;  a  groundwood  pa¬ 
per  and  pulp  mill  elsewhere  in  the 
province;  and  long-term  harvesting 
rights  on  3.1  million  acres,  also  in  On¬ 
tario. 

It  is  building  a  plant  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  106,000  tons  of  recy¬ 
cled  pulp;  will  buy  Boise  Cascade’s  mill 
near  Tacoma,  which  can  produce 
190,000  tons  of  recycled-content 
newsprint;  and  will  be  exclusive  sales 
agent  for  newsprint  from  Boise  Cascade’s 
420,000-tpy  DeRidder,  La.,  mill. 

Jefferson  Smurf  it 
to  go  public 

JEFFERSON  SMURFIT  GROUP  of 
Ireland  and  a  Morgan  Stanley  &.  Co. 
limited  partnership,  equal  partners  in 
U.S.  paper  and  paperboard  maker  Jef¬ 
ferson  Smurfit  Corp.,  plan  to  offer  14  6 
million  common  shares  in  the  St. 
Louis-based  company. 

Reporting  the  planned  initial  public 
offering,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said 
the  co-owners’  holding  company  did 
not  specify  the  stake  represented  by  or 
the  share  price  expected  for  the 
planned  offering. 

Recycling  success 
in  Colorado 

COLORADO  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
executive  director  Mark  Thomas  told 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  that 
the  state’s  papers  probably  exceeded 
their  voluntarily  set  1993  goal  of  using 
enough  recycled  newsprint  to  equal 
17%  recycled  fiber  in  their  total 
newsprint  consumption. 

The  goal  for  this  year  is  19%  recycled 
fiber;  by  1998,  it  rises  to  30%.  The 
News  said  newsprint  it  used  in  1993 
had  an  aggregate  34%  recycled  content 
and  that  the  figure  for  the  Denver  Post 
was  reported  at  46%.  Both  papers  re¬ 
ported  no  difference  in  quality  and  lit¬ 
tle  difference  in  price  between  virgin- 
and  recycled-fiber  sheets. 

Availability  remains  the  only  obsta¬ 
cle. 

The  Post  said  it  will  use  all  it  can  get. 
The  News  said  it  expects  to  run  at  the 
40%  recycled-content  level  this  year. 


Newspaper 
newsprint  use 
was  up  in  ’93 

1993  NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  in 
North  America  rose  3.2%  from  the 
1992  level,  according  to  the  American 
Forest  &  Paper  Association. 

The  year  closed  with  a  2.8%  decline 
in  December  compared  with  a  year  ear¬ 
lier. 

U.S.  production  declined  1.3%  in 
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feature  has  a 
female  perspective 

Signe  Wilkinson  and  Nicole  Hollander  are  among  the 
artists  contributing  to  the  thrice-weekly  ‘WitWomen 


by  David  Astor 

READERS  WHO  ENJOY  Signe  Wil¬ 
kinson’s  editorial  cartoons  now  can  see 
her  humor  cartoons  in  the  new  “Wit- 
Women”  feature. 

The  1992  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  is 
one  of  about  a  dozen  regular  contribu¬ 
tors  to  “WW,”  which  was  launched  last 
month  by  the  Cartoonists  &  Writers 
Syndicate. 

CWS  president/editorial  director 
Jerry  Robinson  said  contributing  to  the 
thrice-weekly  “WW”  makes  sense  for 
Wilkinson,  who  concentrates  too 
much  on  her  political  cartoons  to  do  a 
daily  comic  but  possesses  a  talent  for 
humor  cartoons.  He  noted  that  Wil¬ 
kinson  has  sold  cartoons  to  Glamour 
and  Working  Woman  and  her  work 
soon  may  appear  in  two  other  major 
magazines. 

“Signe  has  a  delightful  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,”  Robinson  said. 

Wilkinson,  who  does  her  editorial 
cartoons  at  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  and  CWS,  is  on  the  “WW”  ros¬ 
ter  with  another  creator  well  known  to 


American  newspaper  readers:  Nicole 
Hollander  of  “Sylvia”  fame. 

Other  regular  female  contributors  to 
“WW”  include  free-lancer  Anne  Gib¬ 
bons,  Barb  Henniger  of  Germany  and 
Claire  Bretecher  of  France.  Regular 
male  contributors  include  New  Yorker 
cartoonists  Charles  Barsotti,  Sidney 
Harris,  Arnie  Levin  and  Mischa 
Richter.  So  while  the  “WW”  subject 
matter  always  will  be  women-oriented, 
the  contributors  will  not  always  be 
women. 

Robinson  said  “WW”  also  will  fea¬ 
ture  cartoons  by  some  of  the  nearly  150 
artists  who  contribute  to  CWS’  “Wit  of 
the  World”  feature,  which  started  in 
1988. 

The  idea  for  the  “WW”  spinoff 
came  from  several  sources,  including 
CWS’  three  female  editors.  Robinson 
saw  a  need  for  “WW”  while  he  was  at¬ 
tending  the  American  Association  of 
Sunday  and  Feature  Editors’  annual 
“show  and  tell”  sessions  spotlighting 
feature  sections  at  various  newspapers. 

“1  was  very  impressed  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  these  sections,  including  the 
graphics,”  he  said.  “But  I  saw  a  lack  of 
women-oriented  cartoons  created  es¬ 
pecially  for  these  pages.” 

“WW”  cartoons  are  designed  for 
style,  living,  fashion,  magazine  and 
other  feature  sections.  Because  these 
sections  usually  do  not  have  a  specific 
cartoon  slot,  “WW”  is  being  made 
available  in  various  formats.  One  car¬ 
toon  might  be  vertical,  another  hori¬ 
zontal  and  a  third  might  function  as  a 
story  illustration. 

Robinson  said  the  New  York-based 
CWS  decided  to  make  “WW”  more 
“free  form”  than  the  usual  syndicated 
feature  after  getting  feedback  from 
newspapers. 

Early  clients  include  the  Detroit  Free 
Press;  Madison,  Wis.,  Capital  Times; 


Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  and  San 
Jose  Mercury  News. 

“WW”  offers  a  variety  of  topics  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  formats.  CWS  man¬ 
aging  editor  Janice  Williams  said  the 
feature  focuses  on  everything  from  “the 
absurdity  of  being  a  woman  living  in  a 
world  run  by  men”  to  “the  madness  of 
juggling  career,  children,  husband, 
lover,  home,  friends  and  a  dozen  other 
demands.”  Some  cartoons  are  topical, 
and  others  are  more  timeless. 

CWS  also  syndicates  another  “Wit 
of  the  World”  spinoff,  “BizWit,”  which 
was  introduced  last  year. 

UFS  is  syndicating 
Syracuse  columnist 

A  WEEKLY  COLUMN  by  Saundra 
Smokes  is  being  offered  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate  starting  April  6. 

Smokes  is  the  lead  columnist  for 
CNY,  the  features  section  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal,  Syracuse 
Herald  American  and  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard.  She  was  the  first  black  wom¬ 
an  to  become  a  full-time  columnist  at 
the  newspapers,  in  1992. 

Five  years  earlier.  Smokes  was  the 
first  woman  and  black  to  join  the  Her¬ 
ald-Journal’s  editorial  board. 

The  award-winning  columnist,  who 
discusses  social  and  political  matters 
frequently  with  a  personal  angle,  has 
been  a  writer  and  editor  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  papers  since  1978. 

She  also  is  a  playwright,  community 
volunteer  and  Sunday  School  primary 
teacher. 


Saundra  Smokes 
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NYTS  syndicating 
radio  host^s  column 

RADIO  TALK-SHOW  HOST  Ken 
Hamblin’s  column  is  being  offered 
weekly  by  the  New  York  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Hamblin,  whose  social/political  fea¬ 
ture  started  in  the  Denver  Post,  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  conservative  by  many  but 
calls  himself  “a  realistic  liberal.”  He 
comments  on  the  “bad  attitude  bag¬ 
gage”  that  many  minorities  carry,  sup¬ 
ports  capital  punishment,  opposes  gun 
control  and  believes  men  should  stay 
out  of  the  abortion  debate. 


Ken  Hamblin 


Born  to  West  Indian  immigrants  in 
the  impoverished  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section  of  Brooklyn,  Hamblin  became 
a  staff  photographer  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  shot  and  produced  numerous 
documentaries. 

Hamblin,  53,  later  became  a  host 
and  producer  at  the  WTVS  public 
television  affiliate  in  Detroit  and  then 
an  award-winning  radio  talk-show  host 
in  Denver,  from  where  he  built  a  fol¬ 
lowing  in  more  than  three  dozen 
states. 

Outside  the  media  arena,  Hamblin 
is  a  licensed  pilot,  certified  scuba  div¬ 
er,  fly  fisherman  and  former  downhill 
skier. 

Creators  are  polled 
in  ‘Cartoonometer’ 

CARTOONOMETER:  TAKING  the 
Pulse  of  the  World’s  Cartoonists  has 
been  published  by  WittyWorld  Books 
of  North  Wales,  Pa. 

The  book  contains  a  survey  of  249 
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cartoonists  from  47  countries  as  well  as 
interviews  with  and/or  cartoons  by 
such  artists  as  “Peanuts”  creator 
Charles  Schulz  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  cre¬ 
ator  Bill  Watterson  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  and  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Jeff  MacNelly  of  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services. 

Cartoonometer  is  by  joe  Szabo  and 
John  Lent  of  Wittyworld  magazine. 

Positive  reaction  to 
‘Spider-Man’  story 

THIRTY  NEW  CLIENTS  bought 
“The  Amazing  Spider-Man”  during  a 
three-month  comic  strip/comic  book 
crossover  sequence. 

King  Features  Syndicate  said  Stan 
Lee’s  17-year-old  strip  now  has  about 
530  newspaper  clients. 

The  sequence  (E&P,  Oct.  9,  1993,  p. 
31)  unfolded  simultaneously  in  the 
strip  and  a  series  of  three  Marvel  comic 
books  between  Dec.  6  and  early 
March. 

During  that  time,  papers  participat¬ 
ed  in  the  crossover  effort  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  For  instance,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune’s  KidNews  section  carried  a 
coupon  offering  50  cents  off  “Mutant 
Agenda  #0”  (the  special  comic  book 
for  collecting  the  sequence)  at  a  dozen 
comic  book  shops.  Stores  displayed 
Tribune  subscription  materials  on  their 
counters. 

Also,  the  Tribune  got  comic  shops  to 
advertise  during  the  sequence,  and  a 
number  of  the  stores  are  remaining  in 
the  paper. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  sponsored  a 
comic  shop  visit  during  which  Lee  au¬ 
tographed  “Mutant”  copies  for  nearly 
1,000  people. 

And  the  Detroit  News  ran  a  “Spi¬ 
der-Man”  trivia  quiz  that  drew  four 
times  the  number  of  responses  of  any 
previous  quiz  in  the  daily.  Other  papers 
reprinted  the  quiz. 

‘Committed’  comic 
launched  by  United 

A  COMIC  ABOUT  a  family  with  two 
working  parents,  two  children  and  a 
messy  house  is  being  launched  April  18 
by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

“Committed”  is  by  Michael  Fry,  who 
created  the  panel  for  the  Houston 
Press  in  1991.  The  father  of  two  also 
does  an  editorial  cartoon  called  “No 
Bull”  for  the  alternative  weekly. 


In  addition.  Fry  has  written  for  the 
“Mickey  Mouse”  comic  distributed  by 
King  Features  Syndicate  and  done 
“When  I  Was  Short”  for  King,  “Cheev- 
erwood”  for  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  and  the  “Scotty”  local 
strip  for  the  Houston  Post. 

The  Minneapolis  native,  who  has 
three  cartoon  books  to  his  credit, 
holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  history 
from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 


Watch  Your 
Readership  Bloom 


- -  /ft 


From  growing  world-class  roses 
to  battling  pests,  C.Z.  Guest  offers 
all  her  best  green-thumb  tips  in 
Garden  Talk,  her  weekly  column 
illustrated  with  Dan  Clifford's 
Garden  Tips  graphics. 

An  award-winning  gardener. 
Guest 's  books  include  "Five 
Seasons  of  Gardening."  Her  column 
is  available  in  the  mail  or  on  AP 
weekly. 

Garden  Tips  graphics  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  weekly  with  our  Homes  and 
Gardens  mini,  or  10  for  $150  via 
mail  or  Presslink. 

Call  today  to  order,  (619)  293- 
1818.  Better  yet,  fax  the  ad  &  your 
address  to  (619)  297-0537. 


COPLEY 

news  service  ^ 
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‘Child^  page  offered 

A  TABLOID-SIZE  PAGE  called  “To¬ 
day’s  Child”  is  being  offered  on  Press- 
Link. 

It  includes  advice,  new  product  re¬ 
views  and  more. 

“TC”  is  co-edited  by  Jennifer  Stoffel 
and  Alan  Moran,  who  launched  Cleve¬ 
land  Parent  in  1991.  The  award-win¬ 
ning  CP  is  a  controlled-circulation 
publication. 

Stoffel  has  written  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  New  York  Times  and  NewS' 
week  magazine,  while  Moran  has 
served  as  executive  news  editor  at  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  and  a  reporter  and  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Middletown,  N.Y.,  Times 
Herald-Record. 

The  weekly  “TC”  is  available  both 
in  Pagemaker  and  QuarkXpress. 

On  screen  in  Akron 

TMS  TV  LISTINGS  is  providing 
Time  Warner  of  Akron,  Ohio,  with 
the  data  feed  for  an  on-screen  guide. 

Tribune  Media  Services  said  Time 
Warner’s  Akron  customers  now  can  in¬ 
teract  with  their  televisions  to  quickly 
scan  listings  or  select  categories,  such 
as  movies  or  sports,  from  the  search¬ 
able  database. 

Packet  of  cartoons 

A  WEEKLY  PACKET  of  cartoons  is 
being  self-syndicated  by  Kent  Whitak¬ 
er. 

Each  packet  includes  four  editorial 
cartoons,  three  “Boomers”  comic  pan¬ 
els  and  several  “Sports  Bits”  fillers. 

Whitaker,  who  is  an  advertising/- 
marketing  designer  at  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Free  Press,  uses  a  computer  to 
help  draw  his  cartoons. 

“After  deciding  what  cartoons  to  fin- 


A  Whitaker  editorial  cartoon 


A  “Boomers”  panel 


ish  from  my  sketches,  I  ink  in  a  panel 
over  my  pencil  drawings,”  he  said.  “I 
then  scan  the  image  into  my  Macin¬ 
tosh  LC  II  and  create  a  TIFF  image.  I 
can  then  place  this  image  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  add  all  of  the  text  and 
screens  ....  I  can  then  print  the  car¬ 
toons  out  on  paper  or  transport  them 
via  disk  or  modem.” 

Whitaker,  whose  clients  include 
newspapers  in  Tennessee,  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  is  based  at  4  Bloom  Road, 
East  Ridge,  Tenn.  37412. 

Tax-advice  program 

“THE  TAX  REPORT”  columnist  Julian 
Block  of  Tribune  Media  Services  is 
one  of  the  commentators  on  a  pay-per- 
view  telecast  called  The  90-Minute 
Tax  Break. 

Another  participant  is  Wall  Street 
Journal  tax  columnist  Tom  Herman. 

The  program,  produced  by  Reiss 
Media  Entertainment  in  association 
with  Wall  Street  Journal  Television,  is 
airing  Sundays  until  April  10. 

Thaves  art  in  show 

A  “FRANK  AND  Ernest”  cartoon  by 
Bob  Thaves  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  is  included  in  “The  Mys¬ 
tery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls”  exhibit 
running  through  May  29  at  the  M.H. 
de  Young  Memorial  Museum  in  San 
Francisco. 

Thaves  drew  a  character  eating  a 
messy  peanut-butter-and-jelly  sand¬ 
wich  while  unrolling  and  translating 
some  scrolls. 


Comics  are  donated 

THE  ESTATE  OF  Dick  Wingert  has 
donated  more  than  3,300  original  “Hu¬ 
bert”  comics  to  Ohio  State  University’s 
Cartoon,  Graphic  and  Photographic 
Arts  Research  Library. 

Also  donated  were  photos,  books, 
promotional  materials  and  more. 

Wingert,  who  died  in  November,  did 
“Hubert”  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Fitzgibbons  on  food 

“ON  THE  LABEL”  columnist  Judy 
Fitzgibbons  of  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  discussed  1993  food  trends  and 
syndication  in  a  recent  presentation  at 
the  International  Food  and  Lifestyles 
Media  Conference  in  Chicago. 

Comic  is  reinstated 

“ONE  BIG  HAPPY”  by  Rick  Detorie  of 
Creators  Syndicate  was  reinstated  in 
the  New  York  Daily  News  after  readers 
protested  its  removal. 

Food-drive  cartoon 

“THE  FAMILY  CIRCUS”  creator  Bil 
Keane  has  done  a  cartoon  promoting 
the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers’  May  14  food  drive. 

He  also  did  a  cartoon  for  the  drive 
last  year,  which  netted  nearly  12  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  food  to  help  families  in 
need. 

Keane  is  with  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 
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The  Keane  cartoon 
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high  school  to  serve  students  and  the 
community.  For  that,  he  said,  he  took 
some  unexpected  heat.  It  came  from 
owners  of  nearby  Boyes  Hot  Springs. 
They  said  their  warm  mineral  pools  — 
for  a  fee  —  adequately  served  the  town. 
The  editor  chuckled  to  himself  and 
went  on  battling  until  the  needed  cash 
had  been  raised. 

An  insight  into  the  way  Robert 
Lynch  operates  comes  from  a  conversa¬ 
tion  he  had  with  community  social 
worker  Jerry  Casson  in  the  late  1980s. 
In  1977,  she  founded  Vintage  House,  a 
popular  senior  center  located  in  rent¬ 
ed  space  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  As  that  parish  grew,  Casson 
reluctantly  was  informed  that  she’d 
have  to  find  new  quarters  for  the  cen¬ 
ter. 

When  the  publisher  learned  of  this 
problem,  he  visited  her  and  said,  “Jer¬ 
ry,  let’s  work  on  this  together,  see  if 
we  can  build  a  center.’’  She  happily 
agreed.  They  contacted  Bob  Stone,  the 
70-year-old  owner  of  a  Sonoma  com¬ 
puter  chip  plant. 

“He  was  the  driving  force,’’  said 
Lynch,  passing  off  much  of  the  credit. 
“A  committee  was  formed  and  met 
every  Wednesday,  putting  together  a 
campaign.” 

And  what  a  campaign.  Quickly  in¬ 
cluded  were  representatives  of  service 
clubs  and  organizations  as  well  as  in¬ 
terested  individuals.  In  1989,  the 
12,000-square-foot  Jerry  Casson  Multi¬ 
purpose  Center  for  Seniors  opened.  Its 
cost:  $1  million,  all  raised  by  the  local 
committee. 

When  Lynch  took  over,  he  and  sev¬ 
en  employees  produced  the  Index-Tri¬ 
bune  —  five  of  them  working  in  the 
backshop.  Now  the  paper  and  its  large 
printing  operation  has  a  payroll  of  90 
full-  and  part-timers. 

“During  those  first  dozen  fatiguing 
but  happy  growth  years,  1  was  editor, 
publisher,  reporter,  ad  salesman,  pho¬ 
tographer,  sports  editor,  society  editor, 
job-printing-order  taker  —  and  even 
ran  the  old  Miehle  flatbed  on  press 
nights.” 

The  Index-Tribune  graduated  in  the 
late  1950s  to  an  eight-page,  web-fed 
Duplex  press,  which  had  to  be  installed 
in  a  concrete  pit. 

When  drenching  Valley  of  the  Moon 
spring  rains  came,  the  pit  often  flood¬ 
ed  and  the  Duplex’  electric  motor 
would  short  out. 

By  1962,  Lynch  happily  welcomed 


the  offset  era  with  the  purchase  of  a 
three-unit  Goss  Community  press.  It 
since  has  grown  to  nine  units.  The 
Goss  is  run  eight  hours  a  day  five  days 
a  week  by  two  overlapping  shifts,  Jim 
Lynch  said.  The  operation  produces  a 
weekly  average  of  40  publications. 

The  rotary  web  permitted  a  leap  to 
two  issues  a  week,  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
and  the  addition  of  a  free  5,900-circu¬ 
lation  Shopping  News  Wednesdays. 
Add  that  to  the  12,058  paid  subscribers 
of  the  Index-Tribune,  and  you  have 
17,958  households  covered  each  week 
—  a  hefty  penetration  of  97%. 

Even  after  four  decades  of  covering 
every  sort  of  community  happening, 
Robert  Lynch  easily  recalled  his  tough¬ 
est  reporting  job. 

“It  was  on  a  hot,  windy  September 
day,  about  1970.  A  massive  fire  swept 
through  the  valley,  heading  for  Sono¬ 
ma.  We  were  a  two-person  news  staff. 
But  my  news  editor,  Jerry  Parker, 
wasn’t  available.  He  was  fighting  to 
help  save  his  home.” 

That  meant  Lynch,  with  4x5  Speed 
Graphic  camera  and  notebook,  would 
be  on  his  own. 

“1  remember  sparks  blowing  through 
the  car  windows  as  1  drove  out  in  the 
country,  looking  for  picture  possibili¬ 
ties.  1  was  up  all  night,  processing  film 
and  writing  stories.  We  reported  every¬ 
thing,  including  all  the  names  of  peo¬ 
ple  whose  homes  were  destroyed  or 
damaged.  I  was  exhausted.  That  issue 
was  a  sellout,  even  though  we  printed 
extra  copies.” 

For  that  story.  Lynch  received  the 
San  Francisco  Press  Club’s  annual 
news  coverage  award. 

Another  coveted  honor  came  in 
1989,  when  Lynch  was  selected  News¬ 
paper  Person  of  the  Year  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  Association. 

“He  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
a  publisher  can  use  his  newspaper  and 
his  own  leadership  for  the  betterment 
of  the  community,”  the  citation  noted. 

During  the  years,  the  Index-Tribune 
has  won  dozens  of  state  and  national 
awards  for  excellence  in  all  areas  of 
community  journalism. 

Meeting  famous  people 

Despite  his  minor  skirmish  with  folks 
at  Boyes  Spring,  Lynch  treasures  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  place,  which  once  attracted 
professional  baseball  players  during  off¬ 
seasons. 

They’d  play  golf,  work  out  muscular 
kinks  in  the  mineral  baths,  and  have  in¬ 
juries  treated  by  Denny  Carroll,  trainer 
of  the  Detroit  Tigers  and  a  mainstay  on 


the  winter  staff. 

“As  the  local  reporter  here,  I  got  to 
meet  many  interesting  guys,  like  Ty 
Cobb,  Mel  Ottp,  Casey  Stengel.  Once 
Cobb  was  getting  a  rubdown  while  1 
talked  to  him.  In  his  Georgia  drawl,  he 
told  me  he  felt  that  ballplayers  weren’t 
as  tough  as  they  were  in  his  day.  Ott 
was  just  a  wonderful,  common,  down- 
to-earth  guy. 

“Without  being  a  community  news¬ 
paper  person,  I  never  would  have  met 
Presidents  Jerry  Ford  and  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  or  people  like  Chuck  Yeager  and 
Jimmy  Doolittle.  Hap  Arnold,  after  re¬ 
tiring  here,  wrote  a  column  for  the  In¬ 
dex-Tribune.” 

One  task  that  Lynch  looks  forward  to 
each  week  is  writing  his  personal  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Friday  issue. 

“Somehow  I’d  feel  guilty  if  1  couldn’t 
put  together  a  column.  That  motivates 
me.  Most  of  it  is  personal  stuff.  But 
readers  seem  to  relate  to  tales  about 
families,  kids,  travel.” 

Exclusion 

Continued  from  page  10 

event,  the  women  were  gathered  out¬ 
side;  by  the  time  she  parked  her  car, 
they  had  entered  the  building. 

“The  reporter  had  no  idea  they 
would  be  inside  the  school  but  knew 
her  job  was  to  report  on  what  she  saw 
happening,  and  she  did,”  he  wrote. 

At  a  school  board  meeting  where 
the  leafleting  was  discussed,  a  board 
member  shook  a  finger  at  DeForge  and 
said,  “Shame  on  you,  Jeanette,”  and 
the  president  of  a  Parent  Teacher  Or¬ 
ganization  chapter  called  her  “white 
trash,”  McDermott  reported. 

(The  editor  would  not  permit  De- 
Forge  to  be  interviewed  for  this  story.) 

McDermott  believes  that  those  tar¬ 
geting  DeForge  incorrectly  have  aimed 
their  rage  about  the  leafleting  at  the 
reporter. 

“The  misplaced  hysteria  whipped  up 
.  .  .  over  the  actions  of  one  of  our  re¬ 
porters  covering  news  at  an  elementary 
school  shows  how  willing  many  people 
are  to  reflexively  blame  the  messenger 
rather  than  go  after  the  problem,”  he 
wrote. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  messenger, 
and  it  presents  a  large,  stationary  tar¬ 
get  for  affixing  blame.  The  problem, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  is  a  moving 
one.  In  this  particular  case,  the  center 
of  the  bull’s  eye  for  those  venting  their 
frustration  and  anger  was  reporter 
Jeanette  DeForge.”  KCT 
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telling  almost  as  much  about  the  Hun- 
zas,  a  long-lived  people  in  Tibet,  as 
about  health  insurance,  the  subject  1 
was  writing  about. 

It  was  said  about  this  gentleman  that 
no  matter  how  turgid  and  soporific  any 
article  was,  he  could  —  with  just  a  few 
magical  strokes  of  his  pencil  —  make  it 
even  more  turgid  and  soporific.  With 
deadly  accuracy,  someone  else  once 
said,  “He  puts  in  the  words  that  good 
editors  take  out.” 

As  a  copy  editor,  my  education  was 
furthered  mightily  by  once  having  to 
sit  down  with  a  very  good  writer,  for  al¬ 
most  an  hour,  and  having  to  justify  to 
him  every  single  change  1  had  made.  I 
won  about  85%  of  the  time.  But  I  can 
recall  saying,  once  or  twice,  in  agony, 
“I  don’t  know  why  1  made  this  change.” 

I  learned  my  lesson.  Now,  as  a  copy  ed¬ 
itor,  1  don’t  make  any  changes  unless  I 
can  articulate  the  reason  why. 

My  estimate,  after  all,  is  that  11%  of 
all  copyediting  changes  help,  28%  hurt 
and  61%  make  no  difference  whatsoev¬ 
er.  (I’m  talking  about  magazine  articles 
and  newspaper  feature  stories,  not 
news  stories.  News  stories  tend  to  be 
written  hastily  and  the  authors  are 
concentrating  on  accuracy,  so  the  writ¬ 
ing  tends  to  suffer. ) 

Anyway,  let  me  resume  settling  some 
age-old  scores. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  band  of  angry  cit¬ 
izens  gathered,  trying  to  keep  foreign¬ 
ers  from  buying  American  property. 
They  called  themselves  Citizens 
Against  Foreign  Control  of  America 
(CAFCA).  A  professor  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  dismissed  the  group  and  its  ad¬ 
herents,  contemptuously  referring  to 
their  “Kafka-esque  fantasies.”  An  edi¬ 
tor  came  to  me:  What  does  Kafka-es¬ 
que  mean?  I  explained  who  Franz  Kaf¬ 
ka  was.  This  editor  was  young,  and  yes, 
he  was  a  college  graduate. 

1  discovered  only  the  next  day,  read¬ 
ing  the  newspaper,  that  the  quote  had 
been  removed.  A  lesson  copy  editors 
should  learn:  All  of  us  have  strange  ar¬ 
eas  of  ignorance.  Don’t  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  you  don’t  understand 
something,  99.8%  of  the  population 
wouldn’t.  To  put  it  another  way,  don’t 
always  “dumb  everything  down.”  The 
consequence  may  be  that  whatever  you 
publish  will  appeal  only  to  dumb  read¬ 
ers. 

Some  copy  editors  are  excessively 
timid.  The  reason,  1  suspect,  is  that 
they  just  don’t  know  how  to  copyedit 


—  to  turn  obscurity  into  clarity,  vague 
arguments  into  strong  arguments,  the 
dull  into  the  lively,  the  pallid  into  the 
vivid,  the  disorganized  into  the  orga¬ 
nized.  So  they  try  to  justify  their  exis¬ 
tence  by  worrying  incessantly  about  of¬ 
fending  somebody  somewhere  some¬ 
how. 

Once,  for  an  article  I  was  writing,  I 
was  trying  to  come  up  with  a  fresh  oxy¬ 
moron  —  a  self-contradictory  phrase. 
A  reporter  who  had  covered  the  bank¬ 
ing  beat  during  the  scandals  a  few 
years  ago  suggested  that  1  go  with  “pru¬ 
dent  banker.”  My  editor  said  no;  She 
was  afraid  that  bankers  would  sue  us. 

Another  time,  I  wanted  to  begin  a 
story  about  an  architect  with  a  quote 
from  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe:  “God 
is  in  the  details.”  An  editor  said  it 
might  offend  the  religious.  (I  went  with 
another  version  of  the  quote,  “Genius 
is  in  the  details.”) 

These  are,  to  be  sure,  trivial  in¬ 
stances.  But  on  another  occasion,  1 
wrote  an  article  about  unethical  hu¬ 
man  experimentation  and  happened  to 
interview  a  physician  who  admitted 
that  many  years  before,  he  had  per¬ 
formed  an  experiment  on  a  patient 
without  asking  for  permission  —  giving 
the  patient  an  experimental  drug  with¬ 
out  fully  explaining  the  situation.  The 
physician  had  been  carried  away  by  his 
enthusiasm.  Now  he  was  contrite.  He 
was  willing  to  use  his  name. 

It  was  a  wonderful  example  of  how 
even  an  enlightened  physician  can  do 
something  very  wrong. 

My  editor,  without  explanation, 
took  the  whole  section  out.  She  was 
that  kind  of  editor.  (We  called  her  the 
“off  the  wall”  editor.)  I  was  in  such 
shock  that,  when  I  finally  saw  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  print,  I  never  complained  to  any¬ 
one.  I  think  I  had  trouble  believing 
that  it  had  happened. 

Anyway,  here  are  Boroson’s  rules  for 
copy  editors: 

•  Communicate  with  the  writer.  Pre¬ 
tend  that  the  writer  is  a  sentient, 
breathing  human  being  with  certain 
minimal  rights.  Ask  the  writer,  “Why 
did  you  do  this?”  Or  “Did  you  mean  to 
spell  ‘vast  difference’  the  funny  way 
you  did?” 

•  If  there’s  time,  show  the  writer  the 
changes  you’ve  made. 

•  If  there’s  time,  if  the  author  has 
any  talent  and  did  not  miss  his  true 
calling  as  a  chimney  sweep,  ask  the  au¬ 
thor  to  do  any  rewriting  you  think  is 
called  for. 

•  Occasionally  be  brave  enough  to 
risk  offending  a  few  chimney  sweeps. 


•  Ask  yourself:  Did  you  make  this 
change  only  because  it  was  the  way 
you  would  have  written  the  article  — 
and  therefore  the  article  reflects  not  so 
much  the  author’s  writing  style  as 
your’s? 

•  Every  once  in  a  while,  sit  down 
and  discuss  writing  and  copyediting 
with  the  writers.  Ask  them  what  they 
think  are  your  virtues  and  your  failings 
as  a  copy  editor. 

Chrysler 

Continued  from  page  26 

ads  finish  running. 

Cannistraro  said,  “Chrysler  has  said 
to  us  that  they  are  pretty  impressed  by 
the  newspapers’  response.” 

Gulow  agreed,  but  he  cautioned, 
“It’s  too  early  to  tell”  about  any  future 
projects  between  the  NAA  and 
Chrysler. 

However,  Gulow  said,  “If  these 
coalitions  can  hold  together,  if  the 
rates  can  be  formalized,  if  the  place¬ 
ment  and  the  ads  happen  as  billed, 
that’s  wonderful  and  I  think  you’ll  see 
a  lot  more  newspaper  advertising  com¬ 
ing  from  the  national  budget  of  Chry¬ 
sler.  If  it  doesn’t  work  out,  then  obvi¬ 
ously  we’re  back  at  square  zero  and 
we’ll  have  to  try  all  over  again. 

“Quite  frankly,  I  have  every  belief 
and  hope  it  will  work  out  very  well,  but 
.  .  .  until  you’ve  got  it  done,  all  you’ve 
got  are  good  intentions.  Two  or  three 
weeks  from  now,  we^will  have  an  obvi¬ 
ous  answer.” 

Cannistraro  said  another  benefit  of 
the  sale  is  that  it  allows  a  run-through 
of  the  one  order/one  bill  system  that 
Publicitas  Advertising  Services  will 
provide  for  all  National  Newspaper 
Network  transactions. 

“This  has  turned  out  to  be  a  nice 
dress  rehearsal  for  the  NNN,”  Cannis¬ 
traro  said. 

“The  procedure  is  similar,  and  this  is 
the  first  order  that  Publicitas  Advertis¬ 
ing  Services  was  able  to  handle.  They 
found  this  as  useful  as  we  did  because 
it  gave  them  a  chance  to  fire  live  am¬ 
munition,  if  you  will.” 

Also,  Cannistraro  said,  the  buy  al¬ 
lows  smaller  papers  to  participate  in  re¬ 
ceiving  national  advertising  that  they 
might  not  otherwise  run.  “About  20 
newspapers  have  circulations  below 
55,000.  Many  smaller  papers  feel  that 
national  business  like  this  will  only  go 
to  the  usual  suspects,  the  bigger  pa¬ 
pers,  and  this  illustrates  that  that  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.” 
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(205)566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozzeman, 
MT59715,  (406)  586-6621 


There  is  rtothing  in  life  but  refrainirtg 
from  hurlirtg  others,  arxl  comforting 
others  that  are  sad. 

Olive  Schreiner 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  (or  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Our  18th  year.  Cineman  Syn¬ 
dicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown, 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572.  Fox  (914) 
692-8311. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


MONEYSAVING  CONSUMER  NEWS! 
$25  a  week  No  Minimum 
FREE  Samples  (305)  344-4105  e.s.t. 


PRODUCE 


"MORE  FRUITS  &  VEGETABLES",  the 
only  information-pocked  weekly  column 
about  fresh  produce.  Free  sample. 
(818)  989-5649 


*  it  *  PUZZLES  ★  ★  ★ 
WORD  SEARCH  &  CROSSWORD 
•  Daily  •  Weekly  •  Monthly 
Suppliers  to  national  &  regional 
publications.  Camera  Ready! 
On  Time!  Great  Rates! 

Call  for  a  FREE  kit  (9 14)  939-2 1 1 1 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843 


RELIGION  FEATURE 


CELEBRATE  DIVERSITY  with  weekly 
stand-alone  graphics  profiling  religious 
practices  around  the  wodd  and  through 
the  ages.  Call  Newscape  2000  at  (800) 
331-9780. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
1 0  years  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Sam- 
pbs,  rates.  Frank  Mocinnis,  M.D.  HFM 
Literary  Enterprise,  #104-3282  Casorso 
Road,  Kelowna,  British  Columbia,  Can¬ 
ada  VI W3L6. 

(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO 
(212)  929-1259 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  GrinDes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601 )  627-7906 
D.  Cbussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631  -5709 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sabs  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.  -  Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligaHon. 
Sales  *  Appraisals  •  Consulting 

RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA  02116.  (617) 
536-1900. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lotox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)626-6440  Fox  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandbr,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
ManogemenFBrokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  271 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fox  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dalbs,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (21 4)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


FORMER  OWNER/publisher  Rome, 
Italy  Daily  American  seeks  several  part¬ 
ners  to  publish  several  national  and 
international  publications.  Low  six 
investment.  Call  or  write  Bob  Cun¬ 
ningham:  (803)  237-2282;  PO  Box 
588,  Pawleys  Isbnd,  SC  29585. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CARMEL  BY  THE  SEA,  CA.  Monthly-in 
the  black-for  immediate  sale.  Owner 
retiring.  Freedom  Of  Speech,  PO  Box 
W,  Carmel,  CA  93921.  (408)  624- 
4901. 


ESCAPE  to  the  mountoins!  Husband 
and  Wife  Colorado  weekly.  Work  4 
days  a  week.  Hunt,  fish,  camp  and  ski. 
Reply  to  Box  06821 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  to  pick  up 
highly  desirable  15  year  established 
free  weekly.  Southern  CA  beach  town. 
Owner  retiring.  (805)  642-6334. 

GOOD  PRESSES  and  buildings.  New 
replacement  cost  close  to  total  sales 
price.  Daily  or  a  weekly,  very  little  more 
than  cost  of  new  equipment.  Many 
others,  good  values.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)476-3950. 


HEALTH  requires  sale  or  active  investor 
in  owner-operator  weekly  grossing 
$190,000  in  premier  California  wine 
country.  Box  06827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AREA  weekly  chain. 
Well-respected,  successful,  lean  opera¬ 
tion.  $1,500,000  gross.  Owners  retir¬ 
ing.  Box  06793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THRIVING  twice-weekly  newspaper  in 
rural  Nevada  where  taxes  favor  busi¬ 
nesses.  Perfect  family  situation  for 
ambitious,  energetic  people  who  want 
to  make  a  difference  in  aur  town. 
$230,000  gross  and  grawing. 
$200,000,  $60,000  down,  owner 
financing.  (702)  635-2230  ask  for 
Doyle  or  Linda. 

Hope  IS  grief' s  best  music. 

Unknown 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily/weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  U.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dences  and  discussions  are  confiden¬ 
tial.  Contact: 

EDWARDS  PUBUCATIONS 
PO  Box  1193 
Seneca,  SC  29679 
(803)  882-3272 

MIDWESTERN  NEWSPAPER  group  of 

14  newspapers  interested  in  acquiring 

large  weekly  and  small  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

All  contacts  will  be  kept  confidential. 
Contact;  Robert  Bradford  II,  President, 

Mainstream  Newspapers,  Box  58, 

Northfield,  MN  55057. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

PROFITABLE,  fan-oriented  tabloid  pub¬ 
lication  covering  Pittsburgh  Penguins 
hockey  team.  Published  bi-weekly. 
International  circulation.  Reply  to  Box 
0681 6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 

A  man  needs  self-acceptance  in  order 
to  live  with  himself;  he  needs  self- 
criticism  in  order  for  others  to  live  with 
him. 

James  A.  Pike 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

ITEK  Graphic  Camera  530  and  dryer. 
Newer  model.  Good  condition.  Best 
offer.  Dino  Thomas  (708)  894-0934. 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

CONVEYORS 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

MAILROOM 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Flaar  and/ar  overhead  canveyars, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used,  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1 668  or  (21 4)  869-2844. 


MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferog  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  and  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders  and  labeling 
machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


Modular  Distribution  Systems 
1  tyline/2  clocks;  2  tyline/4  docks 
3  t^ine/6  docks;  4  tyline/8  docks 
(407)  273-521 8  FAX  (407)  273-901 1 


MAILROOM 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Slandlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 


PRESSES 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4  with 
3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42“  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1  /2  c.o.  and  22  3/ 4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


PRESSES 


CALLUS  -WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (81 6)  887-2762. 


IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 
4  add  on  Metro  units  22  3/4  ,  with 
reels  and  Y  columns. 

4  to  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press. 

2  to  1 0  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  web  press. 

All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence. 

Call  John  Velilla  (91 3)  541  -8886. 


Editor  &  Publisher's  offices  will  be  closed  on  April  1, 1994  in  observance  of 
Good  Friday.  Deadlines  for  in-column  ads  will  be  Monday,  March  28  at  noon. 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders 
when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 

•  Specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  & 
Supplies  -  Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services  -  Consultants;  Help  Wanted  -  Sales. 
You  will  be  helping  us  put  your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  your  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&.P 
box  number  is  required. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should  include  the  number  of  columns  and 
inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding  your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the 
invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

KEVtN  BRtAN  KAMEN 

Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 

1  (800)  776-6397 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 

SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 

Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your 
newspaper's  circulation,  nationwide 
capabilities.  Call  John  Bonsai,  1  (800) 
929-1845 

CIRCULATION  II! 
Telemarketing  coast  to  coast 

John  Dinan  -  John  Lyons 
(214)  352-1123 

SPEaRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES, 
QUALITY  TELEPHONE  AND 
DOOR-TaDOOR  PROGRAMS 

CALL  DOUG  REESE 
1(800)972-6778 

CONVERT  to  private  delivery  and  new 
distribution  start-up.  TMC/saturation 
sroducts.  Call  Midwest  Independent 
Postal  (616)  324-1008 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 

Jeff  Blenkarn  (61 6)  458-661 1 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Specialists  at  upgrades 

Stop  Savers  and  more 

Allan  Schreibman,  (810)  399-6100. 

LEM  MARKETING 

Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 

THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNECTION 

1-8l]0-327-8463 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  lAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Mill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fox. 


CONSULTANTS 


-30-  SYSTEMS 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

We  can  help  you  design,  purchase, 
install,  train  on  and  maintain  your 
Mac/Base  publishing,  classified,  pro¬ 
duction  and  graphic  systems.  Training 
on  individual  programs  also  available. 
Over  a  decade  or  experience.  (209) 
533-1214. 


45  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)272-6173. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


IVY  EDITORIAL  SERVICES 
Medical  and  consumer  writing,  editing, 
proofreading,  typesetting,  design,  pro¬ 
duction.  Meeting  planning  also  a 
specialty.  Rates  by  quotation, 

(516)  887-7534 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


ARE  YOUR  PRESS  DRIVES  KEEPING 
YOU  AWAKE  AT  NIGHT? 

ICS  Has  20  plus  years  experience 
correcting  drive  problems  and  has 
developed  unique  techniques  to 
modernize  press  drives  &  controls. 

CAU(413)  739-1113 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  damaging  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  UnePO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  871 03 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-2110 

There  is  no  hope  unmingled  with  fear, 
ond  no  feor  unmingled  with  hope. 

Baruch  Spinoza 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


STUDENT  PUBUCATKDN  ADVISOR 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  DIREQOR 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

Department  of  Communication  -  Utah 
State  University  seeks  applications  for 
Department  Mead  to  administer  mass 
media  journalism  program  of  175 
majors,  8  faculty,  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  in  print  journalism, 
broadcast  journalism,  and  media  man¬ 
agement.  Tenured  eleven  month  posi¬ 
tion.  Associate  or  full  professor.  Earned 
Doctorate  or  equivalent  professional 
media  experience  required  with 
specialties  in  print,  broadcast,  media 
management  or  corporate  communica¬ 
tions.  Significant  publications  or 
equivalent  media  credits.  Competitive 
salary.  Desired  start  date:  July  1 ,  1 994. 
Applicant  review  begins  April  5,  1994 
and  continues  until  suitable  candidate  is 
found.  Send  vita  with  references  to  Dr. 
Michael  Toney,  Chair,  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Department  of  Communication, 
Utah  State  U  niversity,  Logan,  UT 
84322-4605;  (801)  750-1238.  USU  is 
an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


ACADEMIC 


LEaURERS-CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  LONG  BEACH  FT  Positions  - 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  and  Public 
Relations.  Effective  8/22/94  -  5/30/ 
95.  Ph.D.  preferred.  Master's 
required.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Dr.  W.  Mulligan  at  (310)  985- 
4981  or  fox  (310)  985-1740. 


NICHOLLS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  invites 
applications  (or  a  tenure-track  position  in 
public  relations  starting  in  the  (all  of 
1994.  Minimum  qualincations  include 
experience  in  public  relations.  Master's 
degree  and  evidence  of  teaching  and 
research  potential.  Rank  and  salary  are 
open.  Review  of  applications  will  oegin 
on  March  14,  1994,  and  applications 
will  be  taken  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Applicants  should  submit  a  current  vita 
and  the  names  of  three  references  to 
Dr.  E.  Joseph  Broussard,  Head, 
Department  of  Mass  Communication, 
Nicholls  State  University,  PO  Box  2031, 
Thibodaux,  LA  70310.  Nicholls  State  is 
located  60  miles  southwest  of  New 
Orleans.  Nicholls  is  an  affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer. 
Nicholls  State  encourages  applications 
from  women  and  minorities. 


Full-time,  non-tenure  track  position  as 
Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  in  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Marquette  Univer¬ 
sity.  Responsibilities  include  maintain¬ 
ing  prof^sional  standards  of  accuracy, 
fairness  and  balance  in  student  pub¬ 
lications,  teaching  courses,  liaison  with 
journalism  faculty  and  directing  intern 
program.  Master's  d^ree  in  Journal¬ 
ism  plus  professional  journalism  exp^i- 
ence  required.  Collie-level  teoching 
experience  helpful,  rasition  available 
August  15,  1994.  Application  deadline 
April  1 ,  1 994.  Send  letter  and  resume 
to  Professor  James  F.  Scotton,  Chair, 
Journalism  Department  ,  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee,  W1  53233.  Mar- 
quette  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

ACCOUNTING 


CREDIT  MANAGER 

Fairfield  County  dailies  seek  a  highly 
motivated  individual  with  a  minimum  of 
2  yeors  credit/collections  experience 
and  exceptional  interpersonal,  organi¬ 
zational  and  communication  skills. 
Familiarity  with  business  low  (UCC)  and 
Small  Claims  Court  procedures 
required.  Prior  experience  in  com¬ 
mercial  credit  applications  preferred. 
Please  fax  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  203-964-371 1  or  send  to 
Rachel  Putterman,  Human  Resources 
Coordinator,  The  ADVOCATE/ 
Greenwich  Time,  75  Tresser  Blvd.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  a  06904 


When  necessity  speaks,  it  demartds. 

Russian  proverb 


The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
the  nation's  largest  organization  (or 
working  journalists,  is  accepting 
applications  until  April  15  (or  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  executive  director.  Candidates 
must  hove  a  demonstrated  track  record 
of  expertise  and  energy  in  association 
management,  including  proven  abilities 
to  produce  and  maintain  budgets, 
recruit  and  retain  members,  carry  out 
board  directives,  conceive  and  execute 
fund  raising  and  marketing  initiatives 
and  manage  the  staff  effectively  and 
efficiently.  Must  be  willing  to  relocate  to 
GreencasHe,  Indiana,  headquarters  of 
the  Society.  Salary  is  in  the  range  of 
$50,000.  Benefits  and  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment  are  negotiable.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume  and  references  to: 
Reginold  Stuart,  chairman,  SPJ  Search 
Committee,  c/o  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers,  700  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20045. 


GROUP  PUBUSHER 

Seeking  a  hands-on  publisher  to 
marxige  a  bi-weekly  group  of  suburbon 
newspapers.  Position  includes  profit/ 
loss  responsibility  and  authority  (or 
product  decisions.  We  are  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  promotes  team  concepts 
and  innovation.  Appliconts  must  hove  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent,  5-8 
years  of  prior  experience  in  newspaper 
management,  strong  leodership  and 
communication  skills.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Box  06806,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


It's  a  Classified  SecreT- We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  bolder. 
If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  on  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising  Deportment  with  on  attached 
note  listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  wont  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 
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CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  publisher 
of  a  growing  5,000  5-day  doily  In 
Zone  5.  Applicants  must  hove  strong 
advertising  and  circulation  experience 
in  a  competitive  environment.  Good 
opportunity  for  a  strong  department 
head  with  solid  credentials.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
references  and  salary  history  to  Box 
06802,  Editor  &  Publisner. 


PERSONNEL  DIREaOR 


The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  is  seeking  a 
take-charge  personnel  director  for  a 
staff  of  140.  Up-to-date  knowledge  of 
personnel  law  essential.  This  is  a  one- 
person  office  in  a  beautiful  city; 
excellent  benefits  in  a  family-owned 
company.  Three  years  experience 
required.  To  apply;  Send  resume, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Billie  Blair,  Associate  Producer,  Box 
2048,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87504. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  -  The  person  we  are 
looking  for  has  experience  selling  lor  a 
suburban  newspaper  that  is  second  to 
metro  in  the  nxirket.  He/ she  will  be  a 
creative,  aggressive  leader  that  can  rise 
to  a  challenge.  We  offer  competitive 
salary,  full  range  of  benefits,  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  beautiful  San 
Diego  County.  If  you  think  you  can 
function  os  part  of  the  management 
team  of  one  of  the  fastest  growing  Dai¬ 
ly/Sunday  papers  in  the  country,  send 
your  resume  with  a  cover  letter  and 
salary  history  to  The  Daily  Californian 
Newspaper,  Attn;  Gerry  Wilson,  PO 
Box  1 565,  El  Cajon,  CA  92022. 


AD  SALES  MANAGER  & 

AD  SALES  PERSON 

Tired  of  the  big  city?  Like  lakes  and 
streams  and  rivers  and  deep 
woodlands?  Outdoor  hunting  and  fis¬ 
hing  publications  in  Mississippi  and  con¬ 
tiguous  states.  Statewide  and  national 
advertising  accounts.  Salary  plus  com¬ 
mission  ond  benefits  yields  excellent  bot¬ 
tom-line.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  clips  which  prove  what  you  can 
do.  DMP,  732  Riverside  St., 
Clarksdale,  MS  3861 4. 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
Our  Advertising  Director  hos  been 
promoted  to  publisher  of  the  16,000 
circulation  Beloit  (W)  Daily  News.  That 
creates  the  immediate  need  for  a  star 
performing  ad  director  who  desires  an 
opportunity  to  lead  an  outstanding  staff 
in  a  market  area  vrith  great  potential.  If 
you  seek  an  excellent/compensation 
plan  based  on  performance,  and  a 
chance  for  advancement  within  a  small, 
quality  newspaper  group,  then  let's  see 
your  resume,  earnings  history  ond 
career  goals.  Call  or  write;  Kent 
Bymonn,  Beloit  Daily  News,  149  State 
Street,  Beloit,  Wl  53511,  1  (800)  356 
3411. 


ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 

MANAGER 


If  you're  looking  for  a  career  position 
and  you  are  the  best,  contact  us.  Inde¬ 
pendently  owned  PA  daily.  Good 
salary,  fringes.  Great  place  to  raise 
family.  Send  full  resume  first  contact. 
Strictly  confidential.  Box  06823,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 


The  Herald-Republican,  a  6,800 
semi-vreekly  newspaper,  with  Shopper, 
seeks  an  individual  with  proven  sales 
skills  and  management  ability  to  lead 
our  aword-winning  retail  and  classified 
staff.  Position  requires  excellent  com¬ 
munication,  creativity,  and  innovative 
sales  management  skills.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to;  Roger  Huntzinger, 
Publisher,  Herald-Republican,  PO  Box 
180,  Angola,  IN,  46703.  EOE 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  OR 
PHONE  ROOM  MANAGER 


Try  Something  Different! 


Join  a  team  of  experienced  software  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  an  established  customer 
base  and  a  hot  product  line.  Use  your 
industry  knowledge  and  skill  to  assist  in 
marketing  the  coming  generation  of 
remote  oavertising  software  solutions  to 
Classified.  Our  Krm  specializes  in  pro¬ 
viding  client/server  applications  to 
address  the  rapidly  changing  ad 
environment  in  newspapers.  If  you 
believe  the  industry  must  adapt  to 
change  and  you  can  convey  that 
message  to  management,  we  could  be 
a  match.  We  need  East  and  West 
Coast  representatives.  PC,  Sll,  and 
ATEX  knowledge  is  a  real  plus.  Work 
out  of  your  home,  travel,  and  enjoy  a 
base  salary,  great  commission  plan, 
and  a  competitive  benefits  program. 
Send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  to; 


Mission  Critical  Technologies 
696  Virginia  Rd. 
Comtech  Park 
Concord,  MA  01 742 


Fox  (508)  287-0012 
Attn;  Ben  Smylie-Vice  President/Sales 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 


The  Berkshire  Eagle  seeks  Classified 
Manager  for  its  7  day  a  week  daily 
newspaper.  At  least  5  years  experience 
as  a  CAM  required.  Oversee  phone 
room,  telemarketing,  and  outside  soles 
team.  Strengths  in  sales,  sales  training, 
customer  service,  promotion,  and  com¬ 
puter  skills.  We  offer  competitive 
salary,  excellent  benefits.  "Hands-on" 
leaders  need  apply.  Send  resume  to; 


John  Gallacher 
Advertising  Director 
The  Berkshire  Eagle 
PO  Box  1171 
Pittsfield,  MA  01 202 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART  DIREaOR 
National  Real  Estate  Publisher  has 
immediate  need  for  creative,  experi¬ 
enced  Art  Director.  Circulation  4.5 
million  per  month.  Must  be  able  to  work 
os  free  lancer  on  contract.  Send 
resume,  rates  and  portfolio  or  work 
samples  to;  COLOR  OPTIONS-TKS 
1600  Capital  Circle,  SW  Tallahassee, 
FL  32310. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


FEATURE  PAGE 
LAYOUT  ARTIST 


Good  knovdedge  in  newspaper  and 
Macintosh  layout 


Some  supervisory  experience 
helpful 


Southeastern  USA  location 


Send  resume,  samples  of  work,  and 
salary  history  or  requirements  to; 
Box  06797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS  DIREaOR 
Reno  Gazette-Journal,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  a  hands-on  director 
to  lead  a  staff  of  three  artists  in  devel¬ 
oping  innovative  news  and  information 
graphics  along  with  designing  special 
pages  and  sections.  Creativity,  commit¬ 
ment  and  a  passion  for  quality  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Requires  solid  people  and  com¬ 
puter  skills  (Freehand,  PhotoShop, 
Quark).  Management  experience  pre¬ 
ferred. 


Send  resume,  salary  history  and  work 
examples  to  Jim  Gold,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Reno  Gazette-Journal,  PO 
Box  22000,  Reno,  NV,  89502-2000. 


Equal  Opportunity  M/F 
\ffin  -  ■ 


Affirmative  Action  Employer 


CARTOONIST 


CARICATURIST/ILLUSTRATOR 


Spanish  newspaper  needs  a  creative 
caricaturist/illustrator  able  to  move  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  a  must. 


Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 


Please  send  resume  and  examples  of 
art  work  to; 


Mrs.  Olga  Reyes 
PO  Box  S-297 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00902 
Tel.  (809)793-8199 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 


25,000  circulation  southeast  suburban 
daily  seeks  circulation  director.  This 
established  morning  newspaper  is 
located  in  a  competitive  metro  county. 
Successful  candidate  should  hove  a  pro¬ 
ven  track  record  in  customer  service  as 
well  as  circulation  promotion.  This  is  a 
"hands-on"  director  position  with  an 
experienced  staff  and  support  person¬ 
nel.  Competitive  salary,  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  401  (k)  plan  to  the  successful  can¬ 
didate.  All  inquiries  will  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Submit  employment 
and  salary  history  to  Box  06822,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  growing 
market  in  the  South.  Position  requires 
some  home  delivery  experience  and  the 
initiative  to  develop  circulation  skills. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  The  Mobile  Press  Register,  Personnel 
Dept.,  PO  Box  2488,  habile,  Alabama 
36630. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link  of  the 
newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  7-day 
newspaper  in  Zone  2.  We  are  seeking 
an  individual  that  has  demonstrated 
strong  skills  in  planning,  communicat¬ 
ing,  motivating  and  the  ability  to 
accomplish  objectives.  They  must  be 
goal-oriented  with  a  proven  success  of 
increasing  net  sales,  revenue  and 
market  penetration.  Strong  home 
delivery  and  single-copy  sales  back- 
grouna  a  must.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to;  Box  06829,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  FIELD  MANAGER 
A  major  newspaper  in  2tone  6  is  seek¬ 
ing  Circulation  Managers  -  District  to 
Area  levels  -  fluent  in  Spanish  and 
English  to  be  responsible  tor  predomi¬ 
nantly  Spanish-speaking  areas.  Will 
also  act  as  a  liaison  between  customers 
and  distributor  force.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  circulation  field  experi¬ 
ence  and  effective  interpersonal  skills. 
Please  send  resume  to  Lonna  Hoffmon, 
685  John  B.  Sias  Mem.  Parkway,  Fort 
Worth,  TX  761 34. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

We're  seeking  a  seasoned  professional 
manager  with  a  proven  management 
track  record.  Database  marketing  and 
innovative  product  package  with  distri¬ 
bution  a  real  plus.  This  position 
is  responsible  for  all  circulation,  mailroom 
and  distribution  functions.  We're  a 
25,000  daily/28,000  Sunday  inde¬ 
pendently-owned,  AM,  newspaper. 
Located  in  a  university  city  dottra  with 
lakes  and  within  easy  drive  to  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefit  package  to  the 
person  that  fits  our  needs.  If  you  want 
to  join  0  creative  management  team 
that  makes  things  happen,  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  with  salary  history  to; 

OSHKOSH  NORTHWESTERN 
Human  Resource  Manager 
PO  Box  2926 
Oshkosh,  Wl  54903-2926 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6-doy, 
15,000  PM  with  TMC.  Newspaper 
circulation  management  experience 
preferred.  Strength  in  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motion,  sales  and  service  expected. 
Send  resume  with  references  and 
expectations  to  Carl  Sanders,  General 
Manager,  The  Hastings  Tribune,  PO 
Box  788,  Hastings,  NE  68902. 

COPLEY  LOS  ANGELES  NEWSPAPERS 
is  looking  for  an  energetic  Circulation 
Sales  Manager  responsible  for  three 
separate  newspapers.  Reports  to 
Circulation  Director.  Circulation 
experience  including  working  with 
outside  sales  contractors 
and  supervising  in-house  telemarketing 
is  required.  Related  college  degree 
desirable.  Qualified  candidates  submit 
resume  to; 

Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers 
5215  Torrance  Blvd. 

Torrance,  CA  90509 
Attn;  Circulation  Director 

No  phone  calls,  please.  EOE  employer. 
Females  and  minorities  encouraged  to 
apply. 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 

Family-owned  morning  doily  newspa¬ 
per.  Ideal  opportunity  for  either  o  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager  ready  for  promotion  or 
"pro".  Must  hove  youth  carrier  experi¬ 
ence.  City  recently  rated  os  one  of  best 
for  living  in  the  US.  Please  reply  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to: 

Director  Human  Resources 
St.  Joseph  NEWS-PRESS 
POBox29 

St.  Joseph,  MO  64502-0029 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Billings  Gazette,  Montano's  largest 
doily  newspaper,  has  on  opening  for  o 
circulation  manager.  This  person  will 
report  to  the  publisher  ono  become  o 
member  of  our  management  team. 

The  circulation  manager  is  responsible 
for  the  circulation  department  in  both 
sales  and  service,  preparing  budgets 
for  revenue  and  expense  and  meeting 
those  plans.  Must  have  a  proven  track 
record  in  units  and  revenue  growth. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  a 
minimum  of  two  years  experience  as 
circulation  manager  at  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per;  believe  in  shared  responsibility/ 
empowerment;  a  high  energy  level;  be 
innovative  and  customer  driven.  Prefer 
a  BA/BS  in  business  or  marketing. 

If  interested,  submit  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  resume,  references  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to: 

Human  Resource  Department 
Billings  Gazette 
Po  Box  36300 
Billings,  MT  59107 

Resumes  must  be  postmarked  by  5:00  pm 
Friday,  April  1 ,  1 994. 

E.O.E. 


CIRCULATION 

Join  the  management  team  of  6-day, 
10,000  doily  with  6,500  TMC  in  nortn- 
ern  California  resort  community.  Solid 
experience  with  adult  and  junior  car¬ 
riers.  Need  your  energy,  innovation 
and  can-do  attitude.  Single  copy  and/ 
or  mailroom  know-how  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  references  or  contact: 

Thomas  Erikson,  Circulation  Director 
Tahoe  Daily  Tribune 
PO  Box  1358 
So.  Lake  Tahoe,  CA  961 56 
(916)541-3880 

HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 

Grow  with  our  daily  newspaper  in  a 
booming  Western  market.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  proven  sales  person,  people 
motivator  and  customer-service  fanatic. 
Minimum  five  years  circulation  man¬ 
agement  experience.  We've  got  the 
product  if  you've  got  the  drive  to  get  it 
to  the  customers.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  someone  stymied  in  a  big-city  metro 
or  who's  outgrown  a  small  daily. 
Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  06830, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

MAILROOM  MANAGER  NEEDED  for 
1 8,000  newspaper  in  Zone  6.  Com¬ 
mercial  printing  also  a  big  part  of  our 
operation.  Salary  in  high  twenties  plus 
monthly  bonus.  Send  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  resume  to  Box  06833,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  Circulation 
Sales  Manager  for  a  $25-30,000 
circulation  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in 
beautiful  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Responsibilities  include  managing  the 
telemarketing  operation,  singTe  copy, 
outside  sales,  crewing,  NIE  elrorts  and 
special  event  sales.  The  successful  appli¬ 
cant  will  have  prior  newspaper  sales 
experience,  be  self-motivated,  market¬ 
ing  oriented  and  possess  strong  man¬ 
agement  skills.  This  is  a  tremendous 
opportunity  in  a  growing  market  with  a 
major  university  and  hi^  quality  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Please  send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Sharon  Fitzpatrick,  Centre 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  89,  State  College, 
PA  16804. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 

Mid-sized  southern  California  newspa¬ 
per  is  seeking  an  experienced  MIS 
manager  to  supervise  Data  Processing 
operations.  Knowledge  of  IBM  Mid 
range  and  PC's  required.  Macintosh 
and  networking  experience  helpful  in 
addition  to  programming  experience 
with  COBOL  and  RPG.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  For  consideration  send 
resume  to  Box  06796,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  -  for  37,000  daily  on  Lake 
Michigan.  This  is  a  job  for  a  hands-on 
leader  with  a  clear  concept  of  saleable 
news  products  and  the  demonstrated 
skills  to  achieve  them.  New  technology 
and  alternative  revenue  strategies  hove 
not  dimmed  our  focus  on  the  need  to 
inform  and  delight  readers.  A  new 
press  will  showcase  your  efforts  and 
accelerate  growth.  Apply  (with  sam¬ 
ples)  to  Biir  Roesgen,  Publisher,  The 
Journal  Times,  212  Fourth  St.,  Racine, 
Wl  53403. 


A  30,000  circulation  AM  daily  seeks 
an  enthusiastic  copy  editor.  Three  to 
five  years  of  copy  desk  experience  is 
preferred.  Send  layout,  headline  sam¬ 
ples  and  resume  to  Box  06832,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AGRIBUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Lincoln  Journal-Star  is  seeking  an 
experienced  reporter  who  can  produce 
clear,  crisp  stories  on  agricultural  tc^ics 
that  appeal  to  both  rural  and  urban 
readers.  This  is  a  respected  reporting 
position  at  newspapers  that  understand 
the  significance  of  agribusiness  to  the 
state's  economy.  Please  send  caver  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  clips  to  Personnel 
Department,  Lincoln  Journal-Star,  PO 
Box  81669,  Lincoln,  NE  68501  by 
March  23. 

For  the  mind  disturbed,  the  still  beauty 
of  dawn  is  nature's  finest  balm. 

Edwin  Way  Teale 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  nationally  honored 
42,000  daily  in  northeast  Ohiq  has 
openings  for  TWO  reporters  with  lots  of 
energy  and  initiative.  One  position  is 
entry  level;  the  other  demands  some 
experience.  Send  clips  and  resumes 
QUICKLY  to  Susan  Jessup  Svihlik,  Exec¬ 
utive  Editor,' Tribune  Chronicle,  240 
Franklin  St.  SE,  Warren,  Ohio  44482. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Experienced  editor  for  local,  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut  daily  newspaper. 
Resume,  clips  to  J.  Ferry,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Hour,  PO  Box  790, 
Norwalk,  CT  06851 .  Applicants  from 
Zones  1  or  2  preferred. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
MEXICO  CITY 

Knight-Ridder  Financial  News  seeks 
aggressive,  innovative  reporter,  experi¬ 
enced  in  financial  markets,  ta  help 
develop  its  news  product  from  our  Mex¬ 
ico  City  office.  Fluent  Spanish  essen¬ 
tial.  Three-year  minimum  business 
reporting  required.  Supervisory  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Send  resume,  clips, 
reference  list  and  salary  history  to: 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  FINANCIAL 
FILE  5927 
PO  BOX  6053 
LEAWOOD,  KS  66206 
EOE 


CABELA'S,  INC-The  World's  Foremost 
Outfitter-is  looking  for  another  top-flight 
staff  catalog  copywriter.  Candidates 
should  be  self-motivated  wordsmiths 
that  thrive  on  deadline-intensive 
schedules  with  at  least  three  years  writ¬ 
ing/editing  experience  and  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  love  of  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  and  camping  and  requisite 
gear. 

Cabela's  offers  a  salary/benefit 
package  unmatched  in  the  outdoor 
industry.  To  be  considered,  send 
descriptive  letter  outlining  your  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  and  salary  history 
along  with  our  non-returnable  writing 
sarnies  to: 

Mr.  Rod  Reeder 

CABELA'S  INCORPORATED 
812  13th  Avenue 
Sidney,  NE  691 62 

CITY  EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  a  seasoned  journalist 
with  proven  leadership  skills  to  guide 
our  local  news  desk.  We  need 
someone  who  can  help  us  sharpen  the 
edge  on  our  local  news  report,  bringing 
more  and  better  stories  to  A1  each  day. 
Applicants  should  have  extensive  report¬ 
ing  experience,  including  investigative 
and  project  work.  Superior  writing  and 
editing  skills  also  are  a  must.  Send 
resume,  writing  samples  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  to: 

Joan  Dzuro 

Director  of  Human  Resources 
Sonta  Barbara  News-Press 
71 5  Anocapa  Street 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93102 

No  phone  inquiries  accepted. 

M/F/V/H 


EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR  ...  AND  MORE  -  The 
Florida  Times-Union  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
copy  editor  who  knows  the  difference 
between  proofreading  and  editing  and 
who  has  the  skills  to  develop  into  news 
editor  material.  We're  a  181,000 
daily,  254,000  Sunday  circulation 
newspaper  that  produces  three  editions 
a  night.  On  our  desk,  the  demands  are 
great,  but  so  is  the  potential  for  advan¬ 
cement.  If  you  have  at  least  three  years 
of  editing  experience  at  a  doily  news¬ 
paper  and  are  willing  to  include  your 
salary  expectations,  please  send  a 
resume  and  work  samples  by  April  4  to 
Carol  Fader,  Night  Editor,  The  Florida 
Times-Union,  PO  Box  1949, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32231.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

Top-flight  wordsmith  who  does  great 
layouts.  Pagination  experience,  Mac 
and  Quark  XPress  skills.  Superior  news 
judgment,  excellent  English  grammar 
skills.  Needs  energy,  confidence,  expe¬ 
rience,  graphics  expertise.  Work  on 
busy,  creative  news  desk.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  to: 

Lane  Wick 
News  Editor 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
401  South  Burdick  St. 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003 

COPY  EDITOR 

A  good  PM  daily/Sunday  seeking  to 
improve  seeks  resumes  from  copy 
editors  experienced  in  local  and  wire, 
page  design  and  the  AP's  photo 
leafscan  desk.  Excellent  command  of 
the  language  required. 

Write  to  Ronald  W.  Hosie,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  Union,  PO  Box  129, 
Junction  City,  KS  66441  -01 29. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Growing  six-day  daily  in  beautiful 
Southwest  needs  a  copy  editor  with 
desire  for  perfection  witn  words,  layout 
and  deadlines.  Company  offers 
chances  to  climb  corporate  ladder. 
Send  resume,  letter  of  application  and 
clips  to  Shon  Barenklau,  Managing 
Editor,  Carlsbad  Current-Argus,  620  S. 
Main,  Carlsbad,  NM  88220. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New  Mexi¬ 
co's  statewide  newspaper  is  seeking  a 
highly  productive  copy  editor  with 
several  years  experience  to  join  our  1 5- 
member  universal  desk.  The  job 
requires  a  meticulous,  skeptical,  fost- 
paced  approach  to  editing,  and  the 
ability  to  write  vivid,  precise,  inventive 
headlines.  You  may  pull  occasional 
shifts  as  slot,  wire  editor  or  news  editor. 
The  job  involves  no  layout.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  five  headline  samples, 
references,  and  a  brief  essay  on  the 
role  and  importance  of  copy  editors. 
Pay  is  $27,000  annually.  Dradline  is 
March  25.  To:  Michael  Les,  News 
Editor,  Albuquerque  Journal,  PO 
Drawer  J,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 


Faith  is  a  bridge  across  the  bridge  of 
death. 

Edward  Young 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

DEPUTY  CITY  EDITOR 
BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Camera,  an  award-winning, 
35,000  circulation  Knight-Ridder 
new^per  in  Boulder,  Colorado  is  look¬ 
ing  (or  outstanding  candidates  to  (ill 
two  key  positions.  We're  looking  for 
aggressive,  innovative  editors  wfio  can 
(idp  us  lead  cftange  in  our  newsroom. 

The  Deputy  City  Editor  (lelps  run  a  staff 
of  1 1  news  reporters.  Top  candidates 
should  have  a  minimum  of  5  years  beat 
reporting  experience  and  1  -2  years 
experience  as  an  assignment  editor. 
The  Business  Editor  runs  a  2  person 
staff  and  is  responsible  for  daily  cov¬ 
erage  and  our  weekly  business  maga¬ 
zine.  Candidates  should  hove  at  least  3 
years  business  reporting  experience. 
Editing  experience  preferred. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  pertinent 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Gary  Bums,  Managing  Editor 
DAILY  CAMERA 
PO  Box  591 
Boulder,  CO  80306 

NO  PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE 
EOE/AA 


EDITOR  needed  for  semi-weekly  in  N.C. 
Must  be  able  to  write,  edit  and  do 
layout.  Mac  knowledge  preferred. 
Independent  company  with  good  bene¬ 
fits.  Nice  lifestyle.  Advancement  possi¬ 
ble.  Zone  3  candidates  preferred. 
Resume,  clips  and  tearsheets  to  Box 
06801 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER:  Our  moderate- 
liberal  team  is  looking  (or  a  third  writer 
who  will  bring  us  familiarity  with  minor¬ 
ity  affoirs,  interesting  opinions  and 
fresh  ideas,  and  writing  with  flair. 
Send  at  least  10-15  samples  of 
editorials  (need  not  have  been  pub¬ 
lished)  with  resume  and  self-description 
to  Hap  Cowood,  Editorial  Page  Editor, 
Dayton  Daily  News,  PO  Box  1287, 
Dayton,  OH  54501-1287.  Or  Fax  to 
(513)  225-7302. 


EDITOR 

Prize-winning  daily  seeks  an  energetic 
person  with  strong  views  on  local  news, 
the  newspaper  as  a  business  and  the 
First  Amendment.  Qualified  applicants 
will  have  at  least  five  years  of  man- 
ogement  experience  and  must  be  profi¬ 
cient  in  writimi,  training,  motivating, 
budgeting  and  getting  involved  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  We're  looking  for  a 
leader  with  a  good  business  mind  and 
knowledge  of  building  circulation 
through  the  marketing  of  news.  Degree 
preferred.  We  offer  a  good  salary  and 
excellent  benefits.  If  you're  ready  for 
an  exciting  challenge  in  Tennessee,  sub¬ 
mit  resume,  salary  history  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  today  to  Personnel,  The  Leaf- 
Chronicle,  PO  Box  829,  Clarksville,  TN 
37041. 


EDITORS  AND  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/ early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  51 36 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

We  are  a  growing  Zone  3,  22,000+ 
circulation  newspaper  along  with  a 
43,000  Sunday  newspaper,  that 
because  of  the  promotion  of  our  editor 
we  are  looking  for  the  right  newsperson 
who  has  experience,  good  training  arxf 
motivational  skills  along  with  organiza¬ 
tional  ability,  with  writing,  editing, 
good  news  judgment  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  local  news  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  importance  of  community 
journalism.  If  you're  a  newsroom 
leader,  with  energy  and  initiative,  this  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  (or  you. 

Please  send  us  a  cover  letter  and  any 
clippings  you  would  like  telling  us  about 
yourself,  along  with  your  resume  to  Box 
06824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661 . 


ENTRY-LEVEL  REPORTER  and  entry- 
level  copy  editor  for  20,000  circulation, 
AM,  7-day  daily.  One  and  a  half  hour 
drive  from  Washington,  DC.  National 
group.  Fully  paid  nealth  insurance, 
401 K,  paid  vocation  etc.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  with  letter  to  William 
Doolittle,  Editor,  The  Journal,  PO  Box 
807,  Martinsburg,  WV  25401 . 


FLUENT  GERMAN-SPEAKING  reporter 
with  experience  covering  Bundesbank, 
economic  indicators,  other  German 
financial  news.  Work  in  Frankfurt  for 
aggressive  wire  service  (or  market  pro- 
(essionals.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  0681 8, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE  -  To  write  about  celebrity 
who  collects  paper  items,  etc.  Send  (or 
sample  to  Paper  Collections  News,  1 34 
Main,  Suncook,  NH  03275. 

HONOLULU'S  ALTERNATIVE  weekly  is 
looking  for  managing  editor.  Must  have 
strong  writing/editing  skills,  J-school 
degree,good  supervisory  skills.  Prefer 
returning  natives.  Contact  L.V.  Carlson 
(808)  528-1475. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  copy  editor 
on  desk  of  small  daily  in  the  Sierra 
foothills.  Speed,  accuracy  and  bright¬ 
ness  required,  Mac  and  graphics  expe¬ 
rience  preferred.  Rush  Tetter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Roger  Morton,  Editor, 
Auburn  Journal,  PO  Box  5910, 
Auburn,  CA  95694,  or  FAX  (916)  887- 
1231. 


INTERNSHIPS 

Spend  six  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
statehouse  pressroom  in  Sangamon 
State  University's  one-year  MA  pro¬ 
gram  in  Public  Affairs  Reporting. 
Excellent  placement  record.  Tuition 
waivers,  $3,000  stipend  during 
internship.  Applications  due  April  1 . 
Contact:  Charles  Wheeler,  PAC  426, 
SSU,  Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-6535. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

JOURNAUST  WANTED 

Opportunity  (or  young  journalist  to 
make  their  mark  at  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  small  exotic  Coribijean  Island. 
Free  accommodations,  reasonable  pay 
and  other  benefits.  Best  offer  you'll  ever 
get.  Fax  CV,  interest  and  availability  to 
(809)  469-5891 . 


LIFESTYLES  EDITOR  to  head  3-person 
department  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania, 
Daily  News,  a  26,000,  7-dciy  paper  25 
miles  east  of  state  capital  ana  situated 
in  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Country.  Writing,  editing,  photo  and 
page-layout  skills  essential.  AP  Leaf- 
desk  and  Mac  experience  a  plus. 
Salary  open.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Jim  Burchik,  Managing  Editor,  71  8 
Poplar  St.,  17042. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  best  weeklies 
in  New  York  City.  10  papers,  85K 
circulation.  Salary  in  $30s.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  letter  telling  why  you  want  to 
make  it  in  big  city  community  journal¬ 
ism,  to:  Publisher  Ed  Weintrob,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Paper  Publications,  26  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11 242. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  national 
theater  magazine.  Responsibilities 
include  acquiring  articles  and  accompa¬ 
nying  photographs,  booking  articles 
into  issues  and  preparing  them  for  pro¬ 
duction,  overseeing  editorial  reader 
service,  some  writing  and  editing  of 
copy.  Hands-on  position  in  small  but 
growing  publishing  company.  Pub¬ 
lishing  experience  necessary,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tneater  desirable.  Position 
available  immediately  upon  company 
relocation  to  Raleigh,  NC  in  April.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  ASAP 
to  SMW  Communications,  PO  Box 
1966,  West  Sacramento,  CA  95691- 
1 966,  or  fax  to  (91 6)  373-0201 .  For  E- 
mail  replies:  American  Online: 
stagedir;  other  services  or  the  internet: 
stagedir@aol.com. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  seeking  reporter  for 
Lifestyle  section.  Candidate  should  be 
ambitious  and  highly  organized,  with  a 
knack  for  finding  localreature  stories. 
We  cover  both  modern  and  traditional 
material  (victims'  rights,  profiles, 
women's  issues,  food,  club  news  and 
charities).  Photographic,  layout  and 
design  knowledge  preferred.  EEO. 
Sena  cover  letter,  clips,  resume  and 
references  to:  Phil  Angelo,  The  Daily 
Journal,  8  Dearborn  Square, 
Kankakee,  IL  60901 . 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  Twice-weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  seeks  energetic, 
organized  newsperson  with  exceptional 
editing,  headline-writing,  and  story 
development  skills.  Send  resume  to  R. 
Bergmann  (E&P),  Princeton  Packet,  PO 
Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ  08542.  EOE/ 
M/F/D/V. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER.  We're  a  90,000  - 
circulation  daily  that  is  expanding  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  outdoor  recreation.  If  you  can 
write  eloquently  and  informatively 
about  the  entire  spectrum  of  outdoor 
activities  in  the  southwestern  U.S.,  send 
a  resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box  06805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  have  always  regarded  myself  as  the 
pillar  of  my  life. 

Meryl  Streep 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

PAGINATOR  or  paginator/reporter: 
20,000  Western  AM  seeks  experienced 
or  entry-level  journalist  with  dual 
talents  to  split  time  between  General 
Assignment  and  Mac/Quark  layout 
desk.  Competitive  pay  and  benefits, 
lifestyle  ricn  in  outdoor  recreation. 
Send  resume,  work  samples,  reference 
list  to:  Box  06834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS,  REPORTERS  and 
page  designers  with  management 
experience  needed  for  medium-sized 
daily  in  Wisconsin.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  Box  06826,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  REPORTER 
Reporter,  capable  of  sound,  award¬ 
winning  writing,  needed  for  NC's 
largest,  and  one  of  its  best,  weeklies. 
Win  need  to  handle  3-4  of  following: 
hard  news,  investigative,  business, 
features,  and/or  have  photography 
skills.  $1  2,000-$  1 5,000.  One  hour 
from  everywhere.  Send  resume, 
references,  best  clips,  and  10  local 
story  ideas:  The  Alamance  News,  PO 
Box  431 ,  Graham,  NC  27253. 


REPORTER  (general  assignment)  --  We 
seek  a  great  reporter/writer  with  a 
passion  for  journalism,  reverence  for 
accuracy  and  fairness  and  tolerance  for 
our  organizational  growing  pains. 
We're  a  solidly  written,  reported  and 
designed  newspaper  with  a  goal  to  be 
a  little  less  stodgy,  a  little  more  sassy 
and  a  lot  more  useful  and  important  to 
our  readers.  Two  years  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  preferred.  Drodline: 
March  31.  Send  resume,  references 
and  writing  samples  to  Managing 
Editor,  Tribune-Star,  PO  Box  149,  Terre 
Haute,  IN  47808. 


REPORTER.  International  entertainment 
trade  weekly  seeks  reporter  for  New 
York  office.  Will  cover  sports,  concert 
industry,  theme  parks,  fairs,  carnivals 
and  arena/stadium  industry.  Must 
have  college  degree,  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  experience.  Travel 
required.  Industry  background  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  writing  samples:  Amuse¬ 
ment  Business  Reporter,  Box  24970, 
Nashville,  TN  37202.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


REPORTER 

GREAT  NEWS  BEAT  in  southeast  Louis¬ 
iana  for  bright,  enthusiastic  reporter 
with  strong  writing  skills,  some  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  to  Lil  Mirando, 
Managing  Editor,  Daily  Star,  PO  Box 
1 1 49,  Hammond,  LA  70404 


REPORTERS 

Central  CA's  leading  daily  newspaper 
is  looking  for  fresh  reporting  talent  for 
our  expanding  metro  department.  Daily 
newspaper  experience  preferred;  must 
hove  completed  at  least  one  internship. 
Competitive  salary  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  plus  excellent  benefit  package. 
The  Fresno  Bee  is  a  McClatchy  news¬ 
paper  with  daily  &  Sunday  circ. 
155,000/185,000,  located  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  within  2 
hours  of  the  mountains  and  coast. 

Send  resume,  clips,  and  cover  letter  to: 
THE  FRESNO  BEE,  Human  Resources 
Dept.,  1626  "E"  Street,  Fresno,  CA 
93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 
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The  Times  Herald-Record  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  community-oriented  daily  AM 
newspaper,  located  90  miles  north  of 
New  York  City.  85,000  daily, 
1 00,000  Sunday. 

We  ore  accepting  applications  For 
reporters.  Applicants  should  hove  ot 
least  two  years  experience  with  a  daily 
newspaper.  Send  resume  and  clips  that 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  bring  a  story 
home  to  the  readers  to: 

The  Times  Herald-Record 
Human  Resources  Department 
40  Mulberry  Street 
Middletown,  NY  1 0940 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST 

Growing  suburban  paper  in  com¬ 
petitive  major  metro  market  seeks  lead 
columnist  to  anchor  award-winning 
sports  section.  Looking  for  a  wordsmitn 
who  can  provide  a  strong  voice  for  a 
sports-crazy  town.  Sena  resume  and 
copies  of  your  best  columns  to  Box 
0683 1 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CAPITAL  CITY 
NEWSPAPER  with  110,000  daily 
circulation  has  an  opening  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  writer.  Must  have  proven  writing 
and  reporting  abilities.  Previous  daily 
newspaper  experience  is  required.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  required,  journalism 
degree  preferred.  Send  resume  to  Box 
06813,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST 

We're  looking  for  o  columnist/takeout 
writer  who  knows  enough  about  sports 
to  reach  the  avid  fans  and  enough 
about  people  to  reach  the  rest  of  our 
readers.  You'll  cover  everything  from 
preps  to  pros,  including  three  major  col¬ 
lege  programs.  Send  a  letter  that  tells 
us  what  you  can  do  and  clips  that 
prove  it  to  Ken  Patterson,  Sports  Editor, 
The  Anniston  Star,  Box  189,  Anniston, 
AL  36202. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING  reporter  wanted 
to  cover  breaking  news  and  enterprise 
stories  along  the  Arizona/Mexico 
border.  Minimum  five  yeors  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to 
Ricardo  Pimentel,  managing  editor, 
Tucson  Citizen,  PO  Box  26767,  Tucson, 
AZ  85726. 


RCXDMATTHETOP 

The  New  Times  weekly  newspapers  are 
journalism's  best-kept  secret.  We  put  a 
premium  on  quality  research  and  stylish 
writing,  and  we  give  our  reporters  and 
editors  the  time  and  space  they  need  to 
do  the  job.  Our  staffers  never  hove  to 
worry  about  counting  column  inches  or 
catering  to  reader  demographics.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  put  the  news  in 
perspective  and  tell  a  good  story. 

Exponding  on  our  successful  operations 
in  Phoenix,  Denver,  Miami,  and  Dallas, 
we  hove  recently  purchased  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Press.  Now  we're  looking  for  an 
editor  to  direct  it,  someone  with  news 
and  feature  experience  who  can  help 
the  staff  generate  strong  stories  and 
guide  beginning  writers  as  well  as 
accomplished  ones.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  must  be  able  to  edit  and  write, 
leading  by  example  rather  than  by 
dictate.  The  interview  process  will 
include  an  extensive  editing  test. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  a 
cover  letter,  a  resume  and  their  five  best 
clips  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

PO  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce.  We  offer  competitive 
salaries  and  benefits,  and  acknowledge 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

ARE  YOU  AN  EXPERIENCED  MAGAZINE  EDITOR  READY  FOR 
THE  CHALLENGE  AND  EXCITEMENT  OF  LAUNCHING  A 
NEW  PUBLICATION?  Do  you  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  shaping  an 
entirely  new  product  that  has  tremendous  potential? 

If  so,  we  want  to  talk  with  you.  We  are  Amos  Press,  a  well  established  pub¬ 
lished  company  specializing  in  the  hobby/collectible  marketplace. 

We  are  launching  a  new  monthly  magazine  in  the  telephone  catd/debit  catd 
collectible  market,  a  matket  which  is  already  well  developed  in  Europe  and 
Asia  and  is  ready  to  explode  here  in  America. 

We  seek  an  experienced,  successful  magazine  editor  who  has  a  degree  in 
journalism  or  related  field,  excellent  organizational  skills,  and 
well  developed  interpetsonal  skills. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  right  person.  If  you  rhink  that 
person  is  you,  let  us  hear  from  you  today.  Send  your  resume  including  salary 
history  to: 

AMOS  PRESS  INC. 

Attn:  HR  Director 
Re:  Magazine  Editor 
PO  Box  4129 
Sidney,  OH  45365-4129 


THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN 
(78,000/93,000)  is  accepting 
applications  for  a  features  writer/copy 
editor  and  an  assistant  metro  editor. 

We  will  consider  entry-level  for  the 
Features  position.  We  prefer  Five  years 
of  news  reporting  experience  and  some 
supervisory  experience  for  the  assistant 
metro  editor  job  in  our  1 9-person  metro 
department.  Serxl  resume  and  clips  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Human  &  Organizational  Development 
Attn:  Rick  Martinez, 

Managing  Editor/days 
PO  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
Fax:  (805)  395-7484 


SPORTS  REPORTER 

THE  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  seeks  a 
strong,  experienced  sports  reporter  for 
NFL  coverage,  based  in  Green  Bay. 
Must  be  self-starter,  capable  of  working 
independently,  with  3  to  5  years  sports 
reporting  experience,  including  football 
coverage.  180,000  circulation  AM 
doily.  Employee-ovmed  company.  Send 
resumes  and  clips  to:  Marta  Bender, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  -  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  PO  Box 
371 ,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53201  -0371 . 


VETERAN  REPORTERS 

Chicago-area  daily  seeks  experienced 
pros  with  more  than  four  years  of  daily 
experience  and  a  portfolio  demonstrat- 
ir:g  enterprise,  excellent  writing  and  com¬ 
petitive  drive.  We  need  inquisitive, 
skilled  and  thoughtful  writers  to  tackle 
topic  beats  on  our  Metro,  Features  and 
Business  desks.  Apply  to:  Doug 
Williams,  Daily  Southtown,  5959  SI 
Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60638. 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPUES 
TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
writers  to  staff  its  hard-hitting  weekly 
newspapers  in  Phoenix,  Denver,  Miami, 
Dallas  and  Houston.  We  publish  in- 
depth,  well-crofted  stories  that  explore 
the  issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 


If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  oaily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  New  Times  has  open¬ 
ings  for  both  news  and  feature  writers, 
including  bilingual  positions  in  Miami. 
We  are  committed  to  building  a  diverse 
workforce,  and  acknowledge  the  rweds 
of  employees  with  young  ramilies.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits.. .arxl  all  the  space  you  need  to  tell  a 
good  story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  colls, 
please)  to: 

Christirw  Fleming 
Executive  Manogirrg  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

PO  Box  5970 
Derwer,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter  describing  your 
goals  as  a  writer;  a  resume;  your  five 


your  town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  hod 
the  time  and  the  space.  (Don't  send  a 
wish  list  of  fishing  expeditions;  we  want 
to  see  who  your  contacts  are  and  how 
you'd  pursue  the  stories.) 


WASHINGTON,  DC-based  civic  jour¬ 
nalism  project  seeks  assistant  director 
with  professional  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reporter  and  editor,  and  a 
background  in  the  use  of  survey 
research  for  three  year  assignment.  Suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  will  be  an  excellent 
public  speaker,  writer  and  editor.  Will 
travel  to  represent  project  at  seminars 
and  conferences,  and  be  responsible 
for  publication  of  semi-annual  newslet¬ 
ter.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  to:  Center  Far  Civic 
Journalism,  601  13th  Street  NW  Suite 
31  OS,  Washington,  DC  20005.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


s  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

STANFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

Director, 

Stanford 

News  Service 

We  seek  o  news/public  affairs  pro¬ 
fessional  with  exceptional  judgment,  out¬ 
standing  print  editing  ability  and 
demonstrate  excellence  in  managing  a 
news  staff.  Tbe  Director  leads  an  office 
of  1 8  responsible  for  providing  informa¬ 
tion,  assistance  and  expert  sources  to 
the  print  and  broadcast  news  media, 
and  for  reporting,  writing,  editing  and 
production  of  news  releses.  Campus 
Report  (a  weekly  faculty-staff  newspa- 
er)  and  the  Stanford  Observer  (a 
imonthly  newspaper  for  alumni, 
parents  and  friends  of  the  university). 

The  Director  must  have  a  strong  news 
background,  be  at  home  in  a  major 
research  university  and  be  able  to  com¬ 
municate  teaching,  research  and 
myriad  university  issues  effectively  to 
both  the  news  media  and  general  and 
specialized  public  audiences.  Principal 
duties  include  developing  and  maintain- 
ing  working  relationships  with 
journalists,  especially  at  the  national 
level;  editing,  writing  and  making  judg¬ 
ments  on  story  assignments  and  play; 
managing  staff,  administrative  and 
budget  nnatters;  consulting  with  faculty, 
staff  and  students  on  dealing  with  the 
news  media;  planning  for  coverage  of 
newsworthy  events;  and  bringing  to 
bear  imagination  and  innovative 
technology  in  effectively  communicating 
with  Stanford's  many  publics. 

QUAUFICATIONS:  A  minimum  of  10 
years  in  news/public  affairs,  with  man¬ 
agement  experience  and  a  background 
in  both  newspapers  and  university  news 
services  highly  preferable;  excellence  in 
judgment,  leadership  and  editing; 
demonstrated  ethics  and  integrity;  the 
ability  to  speak  and  write  accurately, 
effectively  and  persuasively  under  pre¬ 
ssure.  Please  send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to:  Katherine  C.  Hwa,  J940268- 
EP,  Stanford  Personnel  Services,  855 
Serra  Street,  Stanford,  CA  94305- 
6110.  Deadline:  April  15,  1994.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  through 
Affirmative  Action. 


TEAM  PLAYER  needed  for  managing 
editor  slot  at  prize-winning  twice 
iweekty  covering  two  counties,  21  towns 
with  /  reporters.  Minimum  5  years  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  experience.  Strong 
grammar,  news  writing  supervisory 
skills.  $30,000  range.  Resume,  clips 
to:  Editor,  The  Independent,  Box  246, 
Hillsdale,  NY  12529. 


WE'RE  AN  AWARD-WINNING  twice 
weekly,  looking  for  editor  who  still  gets 
excited  over  a  good  story.  We  need 
someone  who  produces  good  copy  and 
has  a  "nose"  for  news.  Needs  com¬ 
puter  skills  (pagination),  who  is  com¬ 
munity  oriented  and  wants  to  live  in 
paradise.  Will  pay  airfare  after  one 
year  of  service.  Phone  (808)  245- 
8825.  Fax  (808)  246-9195.  Send 
resume  to: 

Kauai  Times 
31 33  B  Oihana  St. 

Uhue,  HI  96766 
Attn:  Gregg  Gardiner-President 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

TWO-PERSON  TEAM  of  hands-on 
newspaper  people  who  want  to  publish 
a  weekly  paper  in  a  small  southeast 
Alaska  island  town  in  the  middle  of  the 
nation's  largest  national  forest.  We 
need  two  people  by  the  week  of  May 
23  who  can  fill  a  1  2-  to  16-page 
tabloid  with  local  news,  photos  and 
advertisements.  If  you're  the  right  peo¬ 
ple  to  publish  a  community  paper,  you 
could  own  this  one  with  easy,  very 
affordable  terms.  Job  involves  news 
writing;  photography;  page  design  and 
pasteup;  ad  sales  and  design;  desktop 
services;  printing  retail  sales;  basic  busi¬ 
ness  chores.  We're  a  high-tech  shop 
with  the  right  hardware  and  software 
to  get  the  job  done  and  even  sneak  in 
some  outdoor  recreation.  Fax  your 
resume  to  (208)  362-5826  or  E-mail  to 
CompuServe  71214,2530.  If  you're 
window  shopping,  keep  walking. 
Serious  inquiries  only. 

WRITER 

Immediate  opening  in  the  Health  Books 
Division  of  Rodale  Press  for  a  writer 
with  experience  in  health  writing,  fitness 
and  self-help.  The  ideal  candidate 
should  possess  a  clear,  effective  writing 
voice,  have  strong  researching 
capabilities,  be  able  to  make  deadlines, 
keep  up  with  trends  in  health,  and  hove 
creative  ideas  for  ways  to  approoch 
and  present  health  issues.  Writing  test 
required.  Salary  is  competitive.  Rodale 
is  situated  in  Pennsylvania,  60  miles 
from  Philadelphia  and  90  miles  from 
New  York  City.  It  offers  a  creative, 
healthy  working  environment  and 
excellent  benefits  --  company  sub¬ 
sidized  food  services,  a  fitness  center 
that  is  free  to  employees  and  their 
families,  a  day-care  center,  superior 
health  benefits  and  401 K  plan,  and  a 
company-wide  no-smoking  policy. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  of  published  work  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-W) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  1 8049 
E.O.E. 

INFO  HI-WAY 
NEWS  EDITORS 
$35K-$40K 

Electronic  Publisher  that  conducts 
interactive  opinion  polls  for  45  TV  sta¬ 
tions  has  openings  for  News  Editors 
at  several  levels.  Fantastic  opportunity 
if  you  are  exceptionally  bright, 
resourceful,  organized,  self-directed, 
and  want  express-lane  ride  on 
Information  Super-Highway.  Ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  have  great  news  judg¬ 
ment,  know  how  TV  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  are  run,  and  appreciate  opinion 
polling.  You  will  never  miss  a 
deadline,  thrive  on  pressure,  and 
have  finger  on  pulse  of  what  Amer¬ 
icans  are  talking  about.  In  addition  to 
suggesting  pon  topics,  writing  poll 
questions  and  desktop-publishing 
results,  you  will  write,  edit  and  data- 
base-publish  a  newsletter  that  regu¬ 
larly  goes  out  to  nation's  most  senior 
media  executives.  Macintosh  experi¬ 
ence  essential;  4-Day  workweek;  40 
minutes  from  NYC;  You  can  start 
tomorrow;  Sorry,  no  relo.  Reply  to: 
Search  Team,  15  Bloomfield  Avenue, 
Verona,  NJ  07044,  Fax  (201)  857- 
8578. 


INFORMATION  SERVICES 

PUBUSHING  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

The  Modesto  Bee,  a  McClatchy  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  an  individuaf  to  sup¬ 
port  our  existing  publishing  systems 
and  ploy  a  key  role  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  new  systems 
within  the  Information  Systems  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  substan¬ 
tial  Sll  System/55  and  Macintosh  experi¬ 
ence  including  programming  in  a 
newspaper  environment,  a  thorough 
understanding  of  typesetting  meth¬ 
odology  and  the  ability  to  write  clear, 
concise  documentation  and  instructions, 
and  to  work  quickly  and  accurately  to 
meet  critical  deadlines.  Daily  newspa¬ 
per  production  experience  and  bil¬ 
ingual  skills  a  plus. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
comprehensive  benefits  package  includ¬ 
ing  401  K.  employee  stock  purchase 
and  3  weeks  vacation. 

Send  resume,  salary  history,  and 
references  to:  HR  Dept.,  PO  Box  3928, 
Modesto,  CA  95352  or  fax  to  (209) 
578-2095. 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  COPYWRITER 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.'s  Newspaper  Division 
is  accepting  resumes  from  candidates 
interested  in  working  as  a  copywriter 
for  one  of  our  daily  newspapers  in  the 
northeast  U.S.  Candidates  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  opportunities  at  papers  with 
a  daily  circulation  of  80,000+.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  experience  manag¬ 
ing  communications  with  targeted 
customer  segments  and  have  ability  to 
understand  market  research  and 
translate  it  into  high-impact  communica¬ 
tions.  Familiarity  with  a  wide  range  of 
communications  techniques  (including 
response  and  image  advertising,  sales, 
scripting,  etc.)  is  necessary.  Strong  com¬ 
puter  skills  are  a  must,  and  advertising 
agen^  experience  will  be  considered  a 

filus.  please  Fox  your  resume  with  cover 
etter  including  salary  history  and 
names  of  references  to  Diane  E.  Keeley, 
Manager,  Recruiting/Placement,  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  (7031  558-3810  or  mail 
to  1100  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA 
22234.  Gannett  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  We  recognize 
and  appreciate  me  benefits  of  diversity 
in  the  workplace.  People  who  share  this 
belief  or  reflect  a  diverse  background 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 

SINGLE  COPY 
MARKETING  MANAGER 

The  Milwaukee  Journal/Sentinel  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  405,000;  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  495,000)  are  seeking 
candidates  for  the  newly-created  posi¬ 
tion  of  Single  Copy  Marketing  Man¬ 
ager. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  goal- 
oriented  with  a  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  have  excellent  promotional 
and  organizational  skills. 

This  is  a  high-visibility  position  with 
responsibility  for  single  copy  sales  and 
distribution. 

Please  send  or  Fax  resume,  including 
current  salary,  to 

Journal/Sentinel,  Inc. 
Employment  Office  (1600  SC) 

PO  Box  661 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 -0661 
Fax  No.  224-2897 


_ RESEARCH _ 

SENIOR  RESEARCH  PROFESSIONALS 
SENIOR  PROJEa  DIREaORS 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  Marketing 
Research  is  building  an  extraordinary 
team  of  experienced  research  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  play  an  important  role  in 
ensuring  continued  growth  for  our 
newspaper.  The  right  candidates  will 
be  overachieving  self-starters  capable 
of  assuming  full  responsibility  for  all 
phases  of  the  research  process;  outstan¬ 
ding  aptitude  for  strategic  analytical 
thinking  will  be  of  particular 
importance,  as  well: 

*  Ability  to  perform  well  under  pres¬ 
sure  in  high  visibility  situations 

*  Strong  desire/ability  to  advance 

*  At  least  5  years  project  manage¬ 
ment  experience 

'  Thorough  understanding  of  SAS/ 
SPSS  and  multivariate  methods 

’  Solid  written  and  oral  communica¬ 
tion  skills. 

Positions  range  from  Senior  Project 
Director  upward  with  salary  and  title  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  If  you  are 
driven  to  achieve  professional  success 
and  career  advancement,  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  for 
immediate  consideration  to: 

Kim  Leserman,  Business  Planning  Dept. 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-6th  floor 
Times  Mirror  Square 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90053 
Or,  you  may  Fax  your  resume  to:  (21 3) 
237-6062 _ 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY  for  hands- 
on  Camera/Plate/Press  Manager  for  6- 
day  PM  daily.  4  unit  Gloss  Urbanite 
with  color  deck.  Must  have  experience 
and  ability  to  produce  outstanding  full 
color  work.  Call  H.  Phillips  -  (703) 
949-8213. 

PRODUaiON/TECH 

ATEX  OPERATOR 

Responsible  for  programming,  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  of  Atex  5000 
Classified  System  with  CDC  drives  for 
multiple  community  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  We  offer  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  good  bene¬ 
fits  package  and  the  opportunity  to  live 
and  work  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 
Send  resumes  to: 


Attn:  Operations  Manager 
SUNBELT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

6214  U.S.  Highway  19 
New  Port  Richey,  FL  34652 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING  f^ 
camera/plate/Press  Manager  for 
31,000  daily  newspaper.  1 1-unit  goss 
Urbanite  press  with  upper  former.  Must 
have  supervisory  Urbanite  experience. 
Good  salary  and  benefit  package.  Please 
send  resume  to  Patricia  Simons,  The 
Herald,  PO  Box  1 1 707,  Rock  Hill,  SC 
29731. 

A  man  may  fulfill  the  object  of  his 
existence  by  asking  a  question  he 
cannot  answer,  and  attempting  a  task 
he  cannot  achieve. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  nnust  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.86  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4. 10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  llr^.  per  issue. 


Add  S8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  S4.50  per  hsertlon  for  box  sendee. 
Count  os  on  oddrtionol  line  in  copy.  Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times.  S90 
6  to  13  times,  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80,  27  to  52  times  S75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company_ 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature_ 


No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 

EditorS'Piiblisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PROFITABLE,  community-minded 
publisher  seeks  new  challenge. 
Quadrupled  ads  at  NNA's  Pub  Aux.  1 8 
years  experience  in  all  phases.  Currently 
employed.  Also  could  buy  paper 
$300,000  gross  minimum.  (715)  258- 
1555  after  6  CT. 


SMALL  DAILY/WEEKLY  group  publisher 
seeks  similar  position.  Strengths  in 
sales,  promations,  news,  budgets,  prob¬ 
lem  solving.  Community  leader  for  15 
years.  Call  John  (91 6)  391  -8779. 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  tough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  a  challenge  in  a  mid-sized  or  small 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Top  notch 
salesman.  Will  relocate.  Robert  (416) 
493-7864. 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  CSM  is  seeking  new 
challenges.  20+  years  experience  with 
two  large  metros  and  mid-sized  dailies. 
Excellent  track  record  of  consistent 
growth.  Seeking  opportunities  with 
same  size  properties.  All  Zones  con¬ 
sidered.  Reply  to  Box  06804,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG,  38,  but  with  very  diversified 
experience,  seeking  challenges  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Aggressive,  people 
oriented  with  forte  in  marketing  and 
motivation.  Dependable,  works  smart 
as  well  as  hard.  Strives  for  excellence. 
Professional,  active  in  community.  Pro¬ 
ven  success  in  all  aspects,  stability  and 
commitment  are  important.  Box  06820, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ARTS  REPORTER  with  5  years  Los 
Angeles  and  northern  ColifcxTiia  expe¬ 
rience  seeks  new  challenge.  Rock  to 
classical,  film,  theater  and  more.  In 
depth  meets  high  productivity.  Respond 
to  Box  06789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  page 
designer/copy  editor  looking  lor  a  new 
challenge  with  a  medium-to-large- 
daily.  Experienced  in  Quark  and  other 
pagination  systems.  Veteran  of  1 3 
years  in  business  vrho  also  would  like  to 
do  some  writing  and  prefers  PM  pub¬ 
lication.  (615)966-6515. 


AWARD-WINNING  editor/ reporter  pro¬ 
ficient  in  Quark,  Photoshop  and  Word 
seeks  position  in  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8  or  9. 
Call  Kip  (805)  646-6841. 


AWARD-WINNING  feature  writer  with  7 
years  experience  seeks  position  with 
newspaper,  magazine.  Ei^sert  in  medi¬ 
cine,  health.  Will  relocate.  Reply  to  Box 
0681 2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOW  ON  SALE 
1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy  contact  E&P’s 
Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOJOURNALIST, 
now  director  of  photography  at 
220,000+  newspaper,  seeks  job  in 
organization  dedicated  to  quality  news 
photography  with  resources  to  bock  it 
up.  Want  opportunity  with  company 
that  "vralks  its  talk.'  Specialist  in  news 
coverage;  experienced  at  big  events. 
Knows  what's  important  to  readers. 
Responsibilities  indude  staffing,  budget, 
assignments,  production,  coaching, 
planning  and  managing.  Technology- 
sowy.  Trained  in  management,  lead¬ 
ership,  ethics,  human  relations.  Coll 
(800)  484-7021,  extension  6566.  E- 
mail  address:  70721.3314  @  Com¬ 
puServe. com  from  PressLink: 
70721.3314  @  compuserve.com  @ 
internet#. 


SOUTH  AFRICA:  Experienced  Johan¬ 
nesburg-based  journalist  seeks  assign¬ 
ments.  Drusilla  Menaker  (27-11)  786- 
7720. 


SPORTS  PRO.  Top  credentials.  Ready  to 
help  in  any  vroy.  Call  John  (609)  232- 
8377. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by 
experienced,  energetic  editor/ reporter. 
Prefer  Zones  5,  7,  8,  9.  (305)  891- 
2595,  (305)  836-2385. 


FREELANCE 


LONDON-based  freelance  journalist 
available.  Orer  1 2  years  U.S.  and  U.K. 
magazine  experience.  Any  topic 
including  financial.  Ms.  J.  Smith, 
Phone:  071-821-6758, 
Fax:071-630-1100 


FREELANCE  WORK: 
BUSINESS  STORIES 

Experienced  business  writer  seeks 
freelance  assignments.  I've  worked  9 
years  as  a  business  reporter,  7  years  as 
a  business  editor,  and  hove  an  MBA. 
Call  (305)  663-8381  or  write  lo:  Mike 
Seemuth,  7430  SW  59  Ct  #C7,  Miami, 
FL  33143. 


FROM  COLUMBIA:  Drug  War,  Elec¬ 
tions,  Business,  Soccer,  US  Military, 
etc.  CALL  JACKSON  1-800-841-5722 
X571  or  JACKSON,  Box  4863  Drawer 
1 430,  Tuscaloosa,  AL  35403 


RURAL  AFFAIRS  REPORTING  -  Experi¬ 
enced  writer/photojournalist  seeks 
assignments  to  cover  rural  affairs.  Will 
travel.  Coll  or  write  D.  Brent  Miller,  PO 
Box  1773,  Mishawaka,  IN  46546, 
(219)257-0121. 


PACKAGING  &  DISTRIBUTION 

Looking  (or  an  opportunity  where  my 
skills  and  knowledge  will  be  utilized  (or 
results.  I  possess  skills  and  knowledge  in 
all  aspects  of  management,  project 
methodology  and  new  technology.  Peo¬ 
ple  oriented,  quality  minded.  Respond  to 
Box  0671 6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 


TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  virriters!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Warren  Boroson 

COPY  EDITORS  FROM  HELL 


YEARS  AGO,  AN  article  of  mine 
dealing  with  the  psychological  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  sexes  was  published 
in  Next  magazine. 

My  lead  quoted  someone  named  Jim 
Hawkins  as  saying,  “There  is  a  vas  def¬ 
erens  between  men  and  women.”  A  vas 
deferens,  of  course,  is  the  duct  in  men 
that  carries  sperm. 

Cosmopolitan  magazine  asked  to 
reprint  the  article,  and  an  editor  there 
proceeded  to  leave  the  piece  pretty 
much  alone.  Well,  the  first  sentence 
was  slightly  changed.  It  came  out: 
“There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
men  and  women.” 

1  think  it’s  about  time  that  some  of 
us  long-suffering  writers  struck  back  at 
such  “copy  editors  from  hell,”  copy  edi¬ 
tors  who  make  us  wince  and  sometimes 
even  fight  back  tears  when  we  see  our 
sweet  literary  children  covered  with 
bruises  and  black-and-blue  marks. 

But  let  me  quickly  confess:  Much  of 
my  career  has  been  spent  as  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  1  am  not  without  sin.  Once  1 
edited  an  article  by  someone  named 
Robert  Byrne  —  more  than  30  years 
ago.  When  1  sent  him  a  prepublication 
copy,  he  objected  to  a  word  1  had  in¬ 
serted,  calling  it  pretentious  or  some¬ 
thing  equally  unpleasant.  My  feelings 
were  wounded.  1  left  the  word  in. 
Mean-spirited  of  me.  It  was  his  article, 
not  mine. 

On  another  occasion,  1  almost  made 
an  egregious  error.  1  was  editing  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  poet  Kenneth  Rexroth.  He  had 
quoted  a  line  of  singer  and  composer 
Bob  Dylan,  something  about  times 
changing  and  Mr.  Jones  not  under¬ 
standing  what’s  happening.  1  changed 
Mr.  Jones  to  Mr.  Smith.  (Don’t  ask  me 
why.  All  copy  editors  have  a  few  defec¬ 
tive  brain  cells,  OK?  It  comes  with  the 
territory.)  Fortunately,  1  changed 
Smith  back  to  Jones  before  publica¬ 
tion. 

Just  as  1  am  not  the  only  victim,  1 
am  not  the  only  sinner  —  and  1  invite 

Boroson  is  a  columnist  at  the  Record, 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  writing  about 
investments  and  real  estate. 


other  victims  and  sinners  to  come  for¬ 
ward. 

1  do  know  of  one  famous  copyedit¬ 
ing  change,  one  that  occurred  in  the 
1930s,  1  believe.  A  drama  critic  attend¬ 
ed  a  play  at  a  theater  where,  it  seemed, 
the  laughter  was  infectious.  Though 
the  play  was  feeble  and  foolish,  a  few 
people  would  begin  laughing  and  the 
entire  audience  would  quickly  join  in. 

“The  audience  laughed  at  the  drop 
of  a  ha,”  the  critic  wrote.  1  need  not 
tell  you  what  wound  up  in  print.  (Ap¬ 
parently  this  was  the  printer’s  fault,  not 
the  copy  editor’s. ) 

The  most  common  mistake  of  copy 
editors,  1  suspect,  is  trying  to  get  into 
the  act.  Writers  become  writers  be¬ 
cause  they  covet  fame.  As  a  group, 
they  feel  unloved  and  inferior  and  are 
trying  to  prove  their  worth.  (Well,  to 


be  more  precise,  maybe  56.7%  of  all 
writers  feel  inferior  as  compared  with 
52.8%  of  the  general  population.) 

Alas,  a  lot  of  writers  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  becoming  copy  editors,  and 
they  too  relentlessly  try  to  boost  their 
self-esteem  by  getting  on  stage  and 
stealing  the  limelight.  They  don’t  seem 
to  understand  that  God  put  them  on 
this  planet  so  they  would  play  second 
fiddle  and  not  try  to  be  soloists. 

On  occasion,  1  have  spent  a  day  or 
two  editing  the  articles  of  very  good 
writers,  making  wholesale  changes  in 
organization  and  thought  and  choice 
of  language.  Have  these  writers  been 
grateful?  Not  at  all.  They  tell  me, 
smugly,  “You  hardly  changed  a  word!” 

Let  me  emphasize:  That  is  the  high¬ 
est  possible  compliment.  You  succeed¬ 


ed  in  doing  what  they  were  trying  to 
do.  The  article,  even  after  copyediting, 
reflected  their  distinctive  voices. 

Yet  1  know  one  copy  editor  who 
boasts  that  he  can  always  recognize  any 
article  he  edited.  He  puts  his  imprint 
on  it.  His  special  phrases,  his  special 
grammatical  rules  and  punctuation. 
Obviously,  a  failed  writer  —  and  a 
failed  copy  editor. 

Another  copy  editor  I  endured  used 
to  treat  all  writers  equally:  with  con¬ 
tempt.  He  would  completely  rewrite 
whatever  they  handed  in,  as  if  whatev¬ 
er  they  had  submitted  was  a  research 
file.  That  editor  had  worked  at  the  old 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  and,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  he  was  a  hack,  always  pro¬ 
ducing  the  predictable.  “OK,  this  is  a 
Formula  4  article,  with  this  lead,  this 
anecdote,  this  kicker.” 


Then  there  was  an  editor,  at  Time 
Inc.,  who  explained  everything  ad  nau- 
seum,  dotting  every  i  and  crossing 
every  t  —  and  sometimes  dotting  the 
t’s  and  crossing  the  i’s. 

If  1  wrote  that  someone  should  not 
jump  out  of  the  18th  floor  of  a  burning 
building,  he  would  scribble  in  the  mar¬ 
gin:  “Why?”  If  1  wrote  an  article  about 
hearing  aids,  he  would  want  the  term 
“hearing  aids”  defined.  (1  inserted  “a 
device  that  amplifies  sound.”  Another 
editor,  thank  the  Lord,  deleted  it.) 

On  another  occasion,  1  wrote,  “Even 
if  you’re  as  healthy  as  the  Hunzas,  you 
need  health  insurance.”  He  inserted  a 
long  explanation  of  who  the  Hunzas 
were.  The  article,  as  1  recall,  wound  up 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  46) 
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A  lesson  copy  editors  should  learn:  All  of  us 
have  strange  areas  of  ignorance*  Don^t  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  you  don’t  understand  something, 
99.8%  of  the  population  wouldn’t. 

To  put  it  another  way,  don’t  always 
“dumb  everything  down.” 
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What  changes  are 
newspapers  and 
their  suppliers 
making  to  protect 
the  environment? 


Newspapers  and  the  Enviroiienl 

A  Special  Report  and  Advertising  Opportunity 
April  2,  1994 


Newspapers  and  their  suppliers  have  been  making  great 
strides  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  pollution  and  protect  the 
environment.  They  continue  to  be  at  the  forefront  in 
seeking  better  ways  of  conducting  business  that  preserve 
natural  resources. 

‘Newspapers  and  the  Environment'  will  cover  the 
newest  issues,  legislation,  and  the  latest  achievements 
and  pollution-reducing  techniques  newspapers  and  their 
suppliers  are  employing. 

This  Aour  opportunity  to  let  newspeople  know  about 
iyour^oducts,  services  and  programs  that  help  make  the 
rEg^  a  safer,  cleaner  place  to  live. 

91^  your  space  reservations  today.  For  complete 
kjjptails,  call  your  local  Editor  &  Publisher  sales 
Bjresentotive  or  call  Advertising  Director 
^^e  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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